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HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 


S the ‘‘traveling season,” or season when 
tourists abound in the land, is rapidly ap- 
proaching, a few practical suggestions from an 
experienced traveler may save others great vex- 
ation and expense. A journey is often spoiled 
at the outset or in the middle of it by starting 
badly, overlooking some trifling thing, or by 
taking the wrong route. 

If you have determined upon a journey, pro- 
ject it previously, of, more clearly, lay your 
plans. Study the best routes to obtain the end 
you desire. If ‘‘on pleasure bent,” like John 
Gilpin, and you have a frugal mind, much can 
be saved by taking the conveyances—steamers 
or railways—which carry passengers cheapest. 
The cheapest is not al- 
ways the best, however, 
as you may find to your 
discomfort when too 
late. Many annoyances 
that are trifles to some 
are mountains to others, 
so comment is unneces- 
sary on this point. 

Consult the guide- 
books for routes; don’t 
take any friend’s “guess 
atit,”or “think so.” If 
others, upon whose opin- 
ion you can rely, rec- 
ommend certain routes 
and conveyances, ob- 
tain specific and dis- 
tinct information as to 
the times of departure 
of boat or train, and 
verify that information 
by the official guide- 
books; otherwise you 
may find your arrange- 
ments miscarry in a 
most provoking way. 

Having decided upon 

the route, make ready. 
Take time enough to 
prepare thoroughly. If 
it is to be a journey of 
a few days only, ar- 
rangements are readily 
made without any dif- 
ficulty ; but if you have 
a summer jaunt before 
you, procure all the 
clothing you are likely 
to need and take it with 
you. Don’t rely upon 
“finding something up 
there.” Country stores 
contain butsmall stocks 
of the poorest materials, 
and are not to be relied 
on for any thing out of 
theordinary way. Have 
thick shoes. (supposing 
the reader is a lady) 
enough and comfortable 
shawls, for either by the 
sea-side orin the mount- 
ains there are rainy 
days, when wraps are 
very desirable. Take 
time enough to pack 
your things properly ; 
don’t put every thing 
off till the last minute, 
and suppose you can do 
it then; you will find that, with all the fore- 
thought you can command, there will be plenty 
of ‘last things” which will run away with every 
available minute. 
_ If you are taking children with you, say noth- 
ing about the intended journey until the day pre- 
vious, else you will have an additional worry, at 
the time you are not able to endure it, in their 
questions and their natural desire “‘ to assist” you 
in getting ready. 

Pay all bills to small tradesmen and seam- 
Stresses, or others of small means, who can not 
afford to wait until you return from your pleasure- 
trips for bread to eat. Have'the gas shut off. 


Have the water shut off. Go through the house 
from cellar to garret, and see that there are no 
heaps of saw-dust or other material liable to 





Fig. 1.—Gymnastic Suit ror Girt 
FROM 10 To 12 YEaRs OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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spontaneous combustion. Close all the blinds 
and fasten them tightly: Make sure of the scut- 
tle and coal-hole cover. Inform the police of 
your intended absence from home. If you hire 
persons who are strangers to you to remain and 
take care of your house, go to the police station 
and leave their names and your address, and re- 
quest the officers to keep them under surveil- 
lance. This is necessary, as many persons of 
doubtful reputation are only too happy to obtain 
a respectable shelter during the summer to enable 
them to carry out their designs. Lock all the 
doors leading from one room to another, and 
in addition to the window fastenings, have a 
screw driven in tightly over the top of the lower 
one flush with the frame. This is a very good 
security against the sashes being lifted, as the 
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ordinary fastenings are no protection at all. 
Supposing all these things to have been accom- 
plished, you are ready to depart. Send your 
luggage to the dépét the day previous, if you 
have any considerable quantity and have-no 
male servants or friends to look after it for you; 
obtain tickets (on most roads in the country 
they are good until used) and checks, and one 
great care is lifted. Nothing is so unpleasant, 
or puts one in such a fever, as anxiety about lug- 
gage; that disposed of, you can go serenely on 
your street-car or omnibus to the dépét, with the 
certainty of finding your p-operty on arrival, if 
you have marked it to go by such a train on such 
aday. This is a very necessary precaution. If 
you have not purchased tickets when your trunks 
were checked, or have no luggage to look after, 








Figs. 1-4.—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC SUITS. 
Figs. 2 and 4.—Gymnastic Suit ror GIRL FROM 
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provide the exact sum for the fare at the dépdt, 
or as near to it as possible, and put the rest of 
your funds in some secure place; certainly not 
your pocket. Don’t rely on your own ‘‘’cute- 
ness” or smartness to escape pickpockets: they 
don’t operate when you expect them to, and you 
may be put to severe mortification, to say noth- 
ing of loss. Don’t carry your ticket in your 
pocket-book ; pin it to your hat. Wherever you 
put it, keep it always in that place, so that you 
will not have to commence an agonizing search 
through every pocket and receptacle, for the fifth 
time, while the conductor waits. Don’t carry 


all your funds in one place, however secure or 
concealed ; if possible, carry only as much as 
you may need for your current expenses, and 
the remainder in a check on some country bank. 
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This you can easily buy or obtain in New York, 
or any city, and if drawn to your order is not 
lost even if stolen or mislaid. You are not to 
indorse the check on the back until it is to be 
paid. If you should lose such a paper, you have 
only to go to the bank on which it was drawn, 
when you arrive at your destination, and stop 
the payment of it. The parties of whom you 
bought it originally will send you another of a 
different number. When you buy your ticket, 
designate the route by which you wish to go. 
For example, there are two routes to Boston by 
rail—the Shore Line and via Springfield. If 
you say Boston, merely, to the ticket agent, he 
will give you a ticket by whichever route he hap- 
pens to be selling: possibly pow that 
would be the very one you disliked, 
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Go to the cars in time to get a good seat; sit 
in the middle, on the shady side, and next the 
window, but don’t insist on having it open, re- 
gardless of others’ rights. The cars are public 
conveyances, but tod many persons act as though 
they owned them in fee simple. To incommode 
others, or arrogate special privileges to yourself, 
unless you have paid a special price for them, is 
simply ill-bred. A window open may be very 
pleasant to you, but persons sitting behind you 
are covered with dust and cinders. Cars are 
tolerably well ventilated now, so that a person. 
in average good health can go a long distance 
without extraordinary discomfort. Provide your- 
self with a wholesome luncheon, and eat it at the 
usual hour, but avoid ‘*‘munching” something 
every few minutes, under the impression that it 

is necessary while trav- 
eling: you will find 
yourself with an indi- 
gestion at the close of 
the day, and attribute 
your discomfort and an- 
noyance to every thing 
else but the true cause. 
It is better to carry a 
luncheon than rely on 
the railway dining-sa- 
loons; but if you are 
only traveling a short 
distance you will not 
need it. A fewcrackers 
are never amiss in an 
emergency, for the train 
may be delayed or break 
down in the wilderness, 
and in that case you will 
find them needful. Of 
course all ‘‘ pop-corn,” 

‘prize candy pack- 

ages,” or other railway 

horrors are to be spe- 
cially avoided. 

Pay attention to what 
the brakemen say about 
stations, changing cars, 
etc. People get so used 
to hearing them call out 
that after a short time 
they give no heed, and 
miss the very thing they 
should have heard. 

If you change cars, 
be sure and get in the 
right train. Don’t ask 
any passenger, or irre- 
sponsible person, but in- 
quire of the conductors, 
and they will direct you 
properly. Don’t sup- 
pose any thing, but as- 
certain positively just 
what train you are to 
take. No matter if'you 

« get ashort answer; in- 
sist upon a clear direc- 
tion. ‘* Take that train 
over there!” doesn’t 
mean any thing if there 
are more than one, 

Find out which one. 

Don’t be flurried or 

hurried: you have 

generally plenty of 
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YEARS OLD. time, or all that is 
tion see Supplement, needed. When you 
igs. 11-17. go out of one car into 

another, be careful 


and take all your effects with you from your seat. 
*Make no acquaintances, either of your own sex 
or the opposite. If any one addresses you, 
he is entitled to a civil answer by all the laws 
which govern civilized intercourse, but you need 
not make any other demonstration or sign desir- 
ing further speech. A well-bred person knows 
how to discourage any attempts on the part of 
others to obtain his confidence without giving 
offense. Many regard traveling as one means 
of extending their circle of acquaintance ; but 
long experience teaches me that experiments in 
this direction are extra hazardous. With adults 
it is, perhaps, no such great matter, but with 
pours persons indiscretions of this kind have 

ad terminations that were unforeseen. You 





can hot tell whether the young gentleman whe 
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addresses you so politely is what he appears to 
be or a rogue and villain; and as he 
has no possible excuse for so doing, and no rea- 
son exists why you should be even civil to him 
after answering him one question, you are justi- 
fied in appealing to the conductor for protection 
against such impertinence if it is attempted. 

Don’t read much in the cars. We have known 

rsons to injure their sight seriously by so do- 
ny The motion continually changes the focus 
of the eye, and the effort to regain it overtaxes 
the optic nerve. 

Finally, keep cool. - Don’t get into ‘‘a state 
of mind” as to whether any thing is going to 
happen. You will find it out soon enough if an 
accident does occur. If you are obliged to stop 
over at a hotel on your route, go to the ladies’ 
entrance, send for the clerk or chamber-maid, 
and transact all your business through them. 
In all respectable hotels you will be sure of 
courteous treatment. If men stare at you, as 
of course they will, let them. Don’t be angry 
or stare back, wondering who they are. You 
can’t make the world over, or teach good man- 
ners to the general public. Go your ways, take 
care of your funds—your best friend on the road 
—and remember what you are told here: it will 
serve you well to do so. 





HONEYSUCKLE. 


Tue vagrant honeystckle that at its own sweet will 
Climbs up by porch and arbor,-and in at window-sill, 


With dainty breath of sweetness and lavish wealth . 


of flowers— 
Oh! the bees are glad to welcome it to summer’s 
fairy bowers. 


And the tiny humming-birds, like bits of sunny light, 

That poise upon the sprays, and go flashing out of 
sight— ° 

Is it fancy, if you listen, that a faint sweet music 
swells, 

To greet the flower-like birdies, from the honey- 
suckle bells? 


The very air is vibrant, as it swings the dewy branch, 

Where the fragrant incense only waits a touch to 
launch, 

And the cottage is a temple from happy roof to floor, 

When the honeysuckle wreaths are clambering by 
the door. 

When we have built our house, dear, where all 
pleasant things shall be— 

The singing of the robins and the humming of the bee— 

We'll plant a honeysuckle, that shall tell us every June, 

In a rhythm of its own, how to keep our hearts in tune. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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(a A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Postilion-Basque Polonaise,with Apron-front 
and Adjustable Demi-trained Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 439. 

IG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
vain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Bathing Dresses, Caps, Slippers, 
Belts, Sachels, etc., for Ladies and Children; 
Ladies’ Swiss Muslin, Organdy, and Crépe de 
Chine Manitillas, Jackets, and Scarfs ; Breakfast 
and Evening Caps, Garden Hoods, Foulard, Piqué, 
Organdy, Challie, and Silk Dresses; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Summer Suits, Sachels, Pen-Wipers, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; with brilliant literary and 
artistic attractions. 





THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


E have listened so long in silence, if 

not in patience, to the masculine flings 
at mothers-in-law, that it seems no more 
than fair if we now take our own turn in 
saying a few words on the subject—a much- 
abused subject certainly, if not a. much- 
abused class of people, since it is one upon 
which witlings are always apt to fall back 
when their brains are empty. 

Ancient, and therefore, it might be sup- 
posed, venerable, as the institution of moth- 
ers-in-law is, the abuse of them is quite as 
ancient. From the pages of the first story- 
teller down to the columns of the contempo- 
rary daily press, our literature is full of slurs, 

* innuendoes, and accusations regarding them; 
and, indeed, the prayer-book itself joins, by 
inference, in the outcry, forbidding a man to 
marry his wife’s mother—warned, perhaps, 
by the example of Lycurgus in omitting 
parricide from his list of offenses, as deeming 
it a crime impossible to commit, and deter- 
mined to make assurance doubly sure—as 
if there were a case on record in which a 
man’s mother-in-law would marry him! 

A stranger from another planet, arriv- 
ing among us, would certainly find himself 
obliged to believe that all of our family dis- 
cords, our social troubles, and frequent di- 
vorces, if not our national embarrassments, 
proceeded from that fruitful tree of all evil, 
the mother-in-law; and that in the face 
of the fact that there was no mother-in-law 
in Eden, and yet ApaM and EvE fell out. 
For our own part, we are thankful there was 
no mother-in-law there ; for, had there been, 
we are very confident that the forbidden 
fruit would have been quietly tucked out 
of sight and no words wasted, and there 
would then have been no need of the Bazar 
as a journal of the fashions of this day. 

But, in all seriousness, what atrocities are 


they that a mother-in-law perpetrates which 
render her an object of such almost uni- 
versal male detestation? She brought her 
daughter into the world—that might make 
her sacred with the one who loves her 
daughter: it seems to have the opposite ef- 
fect. She loves the daughter too—that 
might occasion a tender sympathy and com- 
munity of interest: on the contrary, it pro- 
duces only a bitter rivalry. There is no sac- 
rifice she would not make for her daugh- 
ter, to the point of health, time, pleasure, 
comfort, and sometimes life itself: so far 
from gratitude being yielded for the sacri- 
fice, it is claimed as a duty owed, and in- 
stead of its existence being called praise- 
worthy, its absence is called criminal. 

It is, indeed, possible that a mother, con- 
scious of wrongs received in her own days, 
when her eyes were blinded by affection 
and constraining circumstances, looks at 
her daughter’s husband with eyes that now 
are open, and sees how the world might be 
made to move onward so far as he is con- 
cerned. But the mother who, having such 
knowledge, acts upon it, and opens her 
daughter’s eyes as well, and incites her to 
rebellion against the powers that be, is as 
rare as the mother who poisons her child. 
She desires her child’s happiness and peace ; 
she knows that rebellion ruins that peace, 
and is, in fact, a mental and moral poison 
that would destroy her. It is hardly likely 
that, in the nature of things, she will admin- 
ister such poison, even if she have it to ad- 
minister. 

There is, however, a singular inconsist- 
ency in the emotions which men are sup- 
posed to cherish toward their mothers-in- 
law. Let the wife be sick, and who so nec- 
essary then as the mother-in-law? Straight- 
way the telegraph summons her. She comes: 
the house is kept in order, the children are 
clean and happy, breakfast is punctual, coffee 
is clear, the wife is cared for. 

The wife is cared for: by the husband? 
Is it he that wakes and watches all night 
long, and directs the household all day, or, 
when watching is past, starts from sleep a 
dozen times to measure the drops, beat the 
pillows, renew the dying fire, bathe the ach- 
ing head, cool the parched mouth? Rarely. 
Weare generalizing, and are therefore forced 
to say that, save in those exceptional cases 
which we will not be so weak-minded as to 
particularize, the man is a nuisance in the 
sick-room; he would do more mischief than 
good there; he is glad to have his night’s 
rest freshen him for his day’s labor. No; it 
is the mother-in-law. Vive la belle-mére! 

But the wife recovers. She is up and 
about; the crisis is long over; she can drive 
out; she can visit theatres. And then? 
Why, then—da bas the mother-in-law! 

No; if you are in medium circumstances, 
where servants are poor and scarce, the 
mother-in-law does very well to take care 
of the baby when you want your wife to go 
out with you; and to help get up the sup- 
per, with her superior skill and experience, 
when you are going to give your little whist- 
party; to take care of the house when you 
carry your wife off on a journey; she is in- 
valuable on moving-days, on occasions of 
measles and mumps, and, in short, whenever 
and wherever an upper servant is necessary 
—an upper servant whose faculty and knowl- 
edge are not to be had for money, and which, 
if they were, you have not the money to 
command. But at all other times she is to 
be a mere automaton, without feelings, or 
desires, or observations, or thoughts. And, 
considering this, we never see one of these 
faithful, much-reviled, and much-enduring 
‘beings that we do not think of that mother- 
insect of which the entomologists tell us, 
that, having laid her eggs, spreads her poor 
body shield-wise over them, and, as one by 
one the wretched offspring are hatched into 
the world, is slowly devoured by them! 

But since mothers-in-law are in question, 
why is it always the man’s? Why is it that 
Wwe never hear any thing of the woman’s 
mother-in-law? The man whose mother- 
in-law lives with him sees her but occasion- 
ally, and feels her influence on but few sub- 
jects at most ; the woman whose mother-in- 
law lives with her sees her all the livelong 
day, and feels her influence from her bed- 
chamber to her sweetmeat closet. Usually 
the two women acknowledge their mutual 
interest; where they disagree, agree to dif- 
fer; the mother will not weaken the wife’s 
influence with the son; the wife would de- 
spise the husband who did not reverence his 
mother. But should it happen to be other- 
wise, should the mother-in-law chance to be 
taunting, tyrannical, prying, and mischief- 
making, the wife’s life is capable of being a 
burden to her past masculine comprehen- 
sion. He can escape the vexation when the 
door closes behind him on his way to busi- 
ness or pleasure ; she never escapes it: the 
closing door shuts her in with it, and it 
rides her as the Old Man of the Sea rode 
Sindbad. Yet find us one shaft of the sar- 
casm and the insolence that is so freely spent 





on the other mother-in-law directed at this 





one! Indeed, there are few wives who do 
not love and respect théir husbands too 
much to confess such annoyance to their 
dearest bosom friend. : 

Nor do we ever hear a word of that other 
side of the medal—of those cases in which 
a@ man receives his father into his family, 
and he is brought home, not for the old 
man’s own daughters, but for his son’s wife 
to take care of; and we will venture to pro- 
nounce the case not one whit less vexatious 
than its reverse. But then the lion writes 
the book! 

Travelers tell us that in many countries, 
and with hearly all savage tribes, the wife 
is not the carefully loved and sheltered be- 
ing that the Teutonic races are generally in- 
clined to make her; for the people of Ger- 
manic origin, whose ancestors regarded all 
women as inspired and near the gods, have 
alone risen to any very lofty level in regard 
to wives; with others they are beasts of 
burden, abased before their masters, unac- 
customed to any thing but ill treatment, 
save when they receive the no more enviable 
treatment of toys. It would seem, then, to 
be the all but universal nature of man to 
abuse the wife—the way of the strong with 
the weak—and we can-account for the all 
but universal detestation:of the wife’s moth- 
er only in the light of the fact that she 
stands between that wife and the husband’s 
abuse, and it follows, as the night the day, 
that the more a man would neglect and out- 
rage his wife, the more he would abhor his 
mother-in-law! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Roses and Thorns. 


Y DEAR DAVID,—I saw you at the 
great wedding last week, contempla- 
ting the costly gifts which inevitably sug- 
gest the mercantile aspect of matrimony. I 
beg you not to suppose that I am objecting 
to the token: >f love and friendship which 
such events aturally occasion; and I should 
be very sc cy if any consideration for my 
fancied f elings upon the subject should 
prevent your offering a silver dinner-service, 
or a Victoria and a pair of bays, if a kind 
Hymen should ever draw me to the altar. 
Don’t protest that nothing could be farther 
from your intention, for you know it will 
never be tested by the necessity of perform- 
ance. You see how personal all remarks 
upon this sacred subject immediately be- 
come! No sooner do I allude to the mar- 
riage of a young and lovely friend than I 
enter upon absurd speculations concerning 
my own wedding. And yet I never behold 
the ceremony without reflecting that if Mrs. 
Bartrum could only have seen things in a dif- 
ferent light, we might, possibly— But the 
idea is preposterous! If Paris had not giv- 
en the apfile to Helen, there might have been 
no Trojan war. It is not a profitable vein 
of thought. i 

I say, then, that I saw you at the great 
wedding, and as you handed the bride a per- 
fect rose [ heard you say to the groom that, 
lucky. rogue! he had secured a perennial 
rose. And I thought, as I gazed at her, how 
truly you spoke; for, indeed, she was a dam- 
ask rose-bud incomparable. But old Cyn- 
icus, who always smiles and stabs—whose 
smile, indeed, is a stab— murmured, as he 
passed, for he also had heard your remark, 
“Yes, a rose; but a rose set in thorns!” I 
turned upon that ill-spoken wedding-guest, 
and asked him what he meant by so unseem- 
ly a phrase. He smiled again, and replied 
that he alluded to beauty and manners. 
“Behold the bloom of youth, beauty, and 
health,” he said, “and I confess the rose; 
but I know this lady, and have long known 
her, and her manners are thorny. It is the 
simple truth.” 

He held me with his venomed tongue as 
the mariner held the wedding-guest with 
his glittering eye. I, too, was ready to beat 
my breast with indignation when I heard so 
gentle a lady so assailed. But Cynicus re- 
mained with me, and when we had drunk 
the bride’s health, and each had taken a box 
of. wedding-cake to dream upon—although 
in my case a smaller morsel altvays insures 
dreaming, but not necessarily of a festal 
kind—we left the happy house together, and 
walked meditatively homeward. Cynicus 
reminded me of many little things which 
had always escaped my observation, or rath- 
er my reflections, in my acquaintance with 
the bride, and the subject grew in my mind 
as we proceeded. Even the sweetest rose 
has its thorn, says the old proverb, and I 
perceived how variously wise the old proy- 
erb is. 

I know, for instance, one rose—but I will 
go to the stake before by the least hint I be- 
tray its name more particularly—which is 
one of the sweetest and most rosy of its 
beautiful kind. There are the soft bloom, 
the delicate hue, the exquisite suggestion 
of great beauty. But the sober historian of 
that rose—if any historian contemplating it 
can remain sober—knows that there is a 
certain negligence, carelessness, unneatness 





—or what word not too incisive may I use? 
—a kind of frowziness, slipshodiness, s]—: 
no, the tongue must not pronounce nor the 
pen write the word: but a certain nameless 
something in the dress and appearance of 
this splendid rose which inevitably suggests 
that, if you could penetrate to her chamber 
you would find the débris of her toilette 
scattered about—her shoes here, her boots 
there; and in the drawers of her bureaus— 
retreats to which the imagination of mere 
men only hazardously aspires—that you 
would find chaos: a mere jumble of laces and 
ribbons and gloves and silks and those myr- 
iad objects of which we know neither the 
name nor the nature. 

Alas! dear David, I remember that a poet 
once wrote a passionate sonnet to this rose: 
and emboldened by his devotion, yet appalled 
by his own temerity, he one day called to offer 
it to her in person. And as she put out her 
hand to receive it, with a smile that seemed 
to him like a June daybreak, he saw that 
the hand was—was—in fact, that it was not 
a lily hand, but, as he sighed afterward, a 
hand far from lily—indeed, an unlily hand. 
If the Lady of Tripoli had offered to the lips 
of Rudel the troubadour a hand to kiss that 
was unlily, would he have gladly died for 
her? I sometimes think that the thorn of 
the loveliest rose stings more than its beauty 
delights. But I can never think of the par- 
ticular one of which I speak without recall- 
ing those cruel thorns, that repulsive untidi- 
ness. 

Another rose I know, which might be 
called the Malmaison, it is so queenly full 
and fair. But when you are most admiring, 
it suddenly stings with its sharp thorns. 
This rose has lily purity, no untidiness, no 
sl—: far, far be such a suspicion! But its 
thorns are its manners ; for you know it is a 
beautiful woman of whom I speak. Her wit 
is so ready and so sparkling that she can not 
restrain it. It is full of brilliant gibes and 
sarcasms and penetrating satires. Now a 
man recoils, abashed and mortified; now a 
woman shrinks, hurt and blushing. She 
dresses her friends with jests; and if only 
partridges were reconciled to be eaten pro- 
vided they were served with a pungent 
sauce, so her friends might be willing to 
be ridiculed and scathed if only it were 
done with a prompt and brilliant skill. It 
is a true misfortune: for if you grasped the 
very rose of Sharon and it wounded your 
hand, you would surely wince and drop it. 
And if the magnificent Malmaison of which 
I speak still blooms unplucked, the thorns 
are the reason: the rose is too thorny. 

There are other roses with still other 
thorns—people of generous impulses, of fine 
qualities of character, but also of a most 
thorny vanity or conceit. Hortensius, you 
know, is among our most eminent public 
men. With his pen and his voice and his 
inspiring presence, how familiar he has made 
himself to all of us, and how beloved by 
many! Yet this fine rose has one prodigious 
thorn, that “bids the rash gazer wipe his 
eye.” Hortensius is the most conceited of 
men; and conceit is so belittling a fault that 
it is hard to believe that a truly great man 
can have it. It makes him restless, credu- 
lous, suspicious, as well as egotistical and 
almost insolent. You know him, David, for 
his name is Legion. But when I compare 
Hortensius with Plato, the serene self-abne- 
gation of that great philosopher, his child- 
like attitude of respect and interest in com- 
panies of which he is chief in character and 
genius, make him the most manly and satis- 
factory of men. It is the essential folly of 
conceit that makes it seem impossible that 
a reasonable man can be overcome by it. 
For in every thing that we can do, and are, 
there is constantly some one else who tran- 
scends us. If life should teach any thing, it 
‘is humility. Yet that great rose Hortensius 
is set, as it were, in this formidable thorn of 
conceit. 

But there are angrier thorns than these: 
thorns of character, thorns that pierce and 
destroy the rose itself. Cynicus, I think, is 
himself mortally stung by one of them, for 
there is none more stubborn or more cruel 
than suspicion. To live in a world of men 
and women and of incessant human activity, 
and to suspect motives, is to live in a garden 
poisoned and ravaged by an icy east wind. 
There is no comfort or pleasure in that gar- 
den, and the blossoms are only hollow mock- 
eries of delight. There are those who in-the 
most beautiful days can only shake their 
heads dolorously, because they are sure that 
a day so fine can only be a weather-breeder. 
So there are those who can never see inter- 
est and devotion to public objects without 
suspecting some wretched selfishness as the 
secret spring. Patriotism, heroism, sincere 
devotion, are as unmeaning to such skeptics 
as El Dorado or the Happy Islands. 

Here is a youth who thinks that the free- 
dom and happiness which his country se- 
cures to all her children are well worthy 
little labor and sacrifice upon his part. But 
Cynicus watches him incredulously, and at 
last asks, “ What is that fellow after ” It 
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js inconceivable to him that a man should 
be unselfish. I know a Cynicus who began 
life with warm faith and generous hope, 
who did not believe that politics must nec- 
essarily be knavery nor all men rascals. 
But he found only the sharp side of life 
turned toward him. He failed in every en- 
terprise, and he stumbled and starved as he 
tried to make his way. Then he said that 
if nobody cared for him, he would care for 
nobody; if faith and hope and sympathy 
were not wanted, he could sneer and scoff 
and trade with the best of them. He could 
laugh at generous motives and distrust ev- 
ery human endeavor, and be successful—if 
success meant money-making. He kept his 
word. He never helped a suffering cause. 
He never befriended any thing or any body 
until influence had declared for them. He 
despised both parties in every great move- 
ment, and sneered as much at what he praised 
as at what he-reviled. But that was not 
strange, for he praised and reviled only for 
money. And the generous poor boy became 
a rich cynical man, paying for a fortune all 
that makes money valuable. 

That is the sharpest thorn which stings 
the soul; and this is a man who has spent 
his life in cherishing and developing the 
thorn at the expense of the rose. It was a 
curious reflection to follow a wedding. But 
weddings are often texts for very strange 
sermons. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


ARISIAN correspondents say that polo- 

naises and tunics will be discontinued at the 
close of the present season, and that single skirts 
trimmed to the waist will be worn. The back 
breadths are to be covered with flounces from top 
to bottom, while the front widths have flat hori- 
zontal bands or stripes, with a bow in the mid- 
dle of each stripe. We have already given our 
readers some idea of this latest caprice, both by 
illustration and description ; and such is the love 
of novelty that many such dresses are now being 
made here. At present the fashion is confined 
to rich silks for carriage and evening dresses, and 
it is not probable that it will ever be adopted for 
plain materials, as the flounces are too elaborate 
for ordinary wear. Instead of plain bands across 
the front breadths, the preference hére is for nar- 
row flounces on the lower part of the skirt, with 
a short round tabdier, or apron, drawn back un- 
til it almost fits the figure, and fastened behind 
under the postilion-basque. Readers who have 
not seen this new design can carry it out by 
using the apron front of the Dolly Varden over- 
skirt pattern (illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. 
V.), omitting the back breadths entirely, and cov- 
ering all the visible parts of the lower skirt with 
flounces. ‘These flounces are gathered and over- 
lapping; sometimes only four wide flounces are 
used (as was shown by an illustration in Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. IV.); but seven is the number most 
in favor for the back breadths, with the three 
lower flounces continued around the front of the 
skirt. Ball dresses of white Chambéry, tulle, or 
tarlatan have from fifteen to twenty narrow 
flounces-on their demi-trains. Dancing dresses 
of Swiss muslin for hops at the watering-places 
are made in this way, and the small apron is 
covered with embroidery. 

A carriage dress of peacock blue silk, just 
completed by a tasteful modiste, is an illustra- 
tion of the new ruffled skirt. Two shades of 
silk are used, the foundation of the costume be- 
ing of the darker hue. ‘The flounces are in clus- 
ters; first is a narrow gathered rutile of darkest 
blue, then a wide flounce of lighter silk, with the 
edge cut in leaf points, and these are headed by 
side pleating and standing ruffles. This group 
extends around the skirt, and five similar clus- 
ters are’repeated on the back breadths, covering 
them to the belt. The. over-skirt is merely an 
apron, made after Worth’s latest fancy, of four 
breadths of silk with a seam down the front, and 
the sides rounded off to a point beneath the 
basque. Shell bows of dark blue, showing an 
inner lining of paler tint, conceal the seam in 
front. The edge of the apron is cut in leaf 
points, and a thickly netted fringe falls from be- 
neath these points. The basque has a seam 
down the middle of the back, and two side 
bodies, one of which is lengthened to form la- 
pels. ‘The vest of pale blue is outlined by ruf- 
fles of both shades, and a standing frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace. An elegant black faille dress has 
the skirt and apron trimmed in the same way. 
The basque has Marie Antoinette drapery on 
the bosom, with a black lace frill laid over Va- 
lenciennes. It is buttoned to the throat, and 
shell bows ornament the postilion and elbows. 
A sage green faille costume of two shades has 
— thread lace edging the flounces and over- 
skirt. 

There is a renewed fancy for apron-front polo- 
Naiseg. We shall give a pattern of this garment, 
with the favorite postilion-basque, in the next 
Bazar. A black grenadine polonaise, with 
basque and apron front, has the apron orna- 
mented with Chantilly insertion set in stripes, 
Swiss muslin polonaises are made in the same 
way, with Valenciennes in the apron. The pop- 
ular batiste polonaises have a wide flounce and 
bands of tamboured work, or else insertions of 
unbleached guipure lace. 

_A dress prepared for Newport has wide sash 
ribbon ‘used in the stylish way described last 
week, and is otherwise worthy of description. 
It is embroidered Swiss muslin over lavender 
silk. The silk skirt just touches the floor. It 





is edged with a side pleating of Swiss muslin an 
eighth wide, finished with narrow Valenciennes ; 
over this falls an embroidered flounce of Swiss 
muslin a quarter of a yard wide and very scanti- 
ly gathered ; the heading is a puff of Swiss mus- 
lin, with a ruffle and Valenciennes on each side. 
The over-skirt of muslin has an apron front, one 
side gore, and a long, full, straight back breadth ; 
it is edged with the same elaborate trimming 
used on the lower skirt, is drawn back in wrink- 
les, and the side gores are fastened together 
behind. A lavender sash ribbon a quarter of a 
yard wide then forms three long loops at the 
belt, while a fourth loop a yard long falls lower 
down, catching the skirt up in a puff. The 
corsage is a low-necked lavender silk waist un- 
der a high blouse-waist of Swiss muslin, trimmed 
with putfs and an embroidered ruffle. Another 
watering- place costume, of pearl gray armure, 
has a vest-polonaise, and skirt trimmed with 
flounces edged with darker gray China crape 
and an inner facing of shell pink silk. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Infants’ layettes present no novelties except 
in the way of trimming. ‘There is much less 
Valenciennes lace and appliqué embroidery used 
than formerly, while the preference is given to 
exquisitely fine needle-work done on the garment. 
Robes, petticoats, shirts, and cloaks are orna- 
mented with vines of*thick, close embroidery, 
done in France. ‘These imported garments are 
not more expensive than the elaborately tucked, 
puffed, and ruffled garments made at the fur- 
nishing houses; . their substantial trimming will 
wear better than frail laces, and the cost for 
laundry-work will be less. 

French caps for nurses are made of white 
lawn or of Swiss muslin. Those with full 
crown, ruffled head piece, and strings to tie be- 
hind are most used. ‘They cost from $2 to 
$4 50. 

‘Little girls in short clothes wear yoke slips 
and Gabrielles of white muslin or piqué. Fine 
repped piqué, dotted all over with embroidery, 
is chosen for best dresses, sacques, and walking 
coats. Thick embroidery is on the imported 
dresses and wraps, but the open English em- 
broideries in vines formed of eyelet-holes and 
the pretty compass patterns are much used here. 
The princesse over dress and skirt like the pat- 
tern we furnish is the most dressy suit for 
small girls. 

For children who are old enough to wear col- 
ored dresses there are ready-made suits of buff 
or brown linen in simple Gabrielle shape, with 
a low square-neck over dress that fastens. be- 
hind, and will serve as an apron with other 
dresses. ‘They are prettily braided with white, 
and cost from $2 50 to $6. ‘The soft-finished 
percales now chosen for children’s every-day 
dresses have colored grounds, butf, blue, or gray, 
with white stripes, instead of the more easily 
soiled white grounds of last summer. There 
are also pretty prints in seersucker stripes of 
white and blue sold as low as 10 cents a yard. 
Cheviot, the new material for gentlemen’s shirts, 
is made up in pleated blouses and shirt waists 
for boys and girls. It has a gray or blue ground 
with white stripes, and has the effect of being 
twilled like Scotch Cheviot cloth. It is all cot- 
ton, washes well, is excellent for school wear, 
and costs 50 cents a yard. Little Dolly Varden 
costumes are also made of the chintz-figured 
percales and calicoes for girls of two years old. 
The polonaise is simply a long sacque ruffled 
and worn with a sash. 

For larger girls the polonaise and single skirt 
is rivaled in popularity by the vest-basque with 
over-skirt and kilt. A polonaise and skirt of 
embroidered piqué for a girl of eight years costs 
$27 at the furnishing houses. White lawn and 
buff linen suits as low as $5 are shown. For 
ginghams, calicoes, linens, and all dresses that 
are frequently washed, yoke waists and box- 
pleated blouses are the best models. 

The Dolly Varden hats are most popular for 
little girls. Dressy hats of this name are chip 
and Leghorn flats, with soft brims caught up 
at the sides. Among the prettiest are those 
trimmed with white gros grain ribbon; a long 
white feather is over the crown, the brim is 
faced with pink or blue silk, and # cluster of 
loops of narrow ribbon is under the brim on 
each side. They cost from $10 to $15. A low- 
priced hat, also called Dolly Varden, is of Rough- 
and-Ready straw, without separate brim, but 
dented on the sides and back. The hat, un- 
trimmed, is 50 cents. Some loops of black vel- 
vet ribbon hanging from the top, with streamers 
dotted with white daisies, trim it prettily. Swiss 
muslin hats are also much worn. ‘They are 
made of puffs or fluted ruffles passed round the 
frame, and finished by an Alsacian bow on top 
of the crown. ‘They cost from $1 25 upward. 
White piqué and buff linen, doubled and stiffly 
starched, are made into simply shaped hats 
with scalloped brims and soft crowns. Curled- 
brim sailor hats are chosen for school and coun- 
try wear. Soft light caps of dotted Swiss mus- 
lin, with pink or blue silk lining, are made for 
little girls of one or two years. 

Kilt suits are universally worn by boys not yet 
in trowsers. They are made with very full skirt, 
vest, and jacket. The vest is sometimes dis- 
pensed with. White piqué is the material most 
used .at this season. A row of large pearl but- 
tons is placed down each side of the plain front 
of the skirt. ‘The sailor collar shown in an en- 
graving on the first page is a pretty addition to 
these suits. Simply trimmed piqué kilts cost 
$10 at the furnishing houses. 


DOLLY VARDEN VARIETIES. 

The Dolly Varden ball which the Bazar set 
in motion in America when it applied the name 
of Dickens’s lovely heroine to the favorite polo- 
naise of the season has rebounded until it has 
reached every corner of the w®rld of fashion, 


We have Dolly Varden furniture, Dolly Varden 
carpets, Dolly Varden hearth-rugs, and even 
Dolly Varden cactuses. The latest novelty of 
the kind is Dolly Varden stationery, or note- 
paper, envelopes, and visiting-cards, of delicate 
tints covered with gay flowers and vines, which 
harmonize well with the prevailing fashion. 
Prettily tinted visiting-cards of the eau-de-Nil, 
teinte-de-colombe, rougeatre, and perfection 
shades are also in vogue, and are especially 
suitable for autograph cards. 

For information received we are indebted 
to Mesdemoiselles Switzer; and GepNry; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Bergen & BainspripGe. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir is said that among other provisions of 
his will the late Mr. BENNETT bequeathed the 
Herald establishment and building, and the old 
Herald building on Fulton and Nassau streets, to 
his son. These two properties are worth be- 
tween five and six hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. To his widow he leaves certain 
real estate, including the large double house at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-eighth 
Street. To his daughter, Miss JEANNETTE 


accomplished young lady, he leaves the splendid 
residence and property at Washington Heights. 
During the last week of his life his thoughts 
and discourse were given almost exclusively to 
religious subjects, and he passed away like one 
going to sleep. 

—Lord Courtenay, eldest son of the Earl of 
Devon, who recently figured (with a great many 
ciphers) in the Bankruptcy Court, is about to 
marry one of the richest widows in England, 
who is the daughter of a distinguished states- 
man, a member of the aristocracy. His lordship 
can say, with Hamlet, ‘‘For this relief, much 
thanks.”’ 

—The late T. BucHanan READ was once dining 
with an ex-Senator from Ohio, who, like several 
other persons residing in the Unitea States, was 
fond of a glass of wine. A gentleman present 
who was not given to tipple alluded to the Sen- 
ator’s habit, whereupon his wife replied, ‘“‘I do 
hate the sin, but I love the sinner.’”” On this in- 
cident Reap founded one of his poems. 

—Mr. Max Srrakoscu and others are said to 
have bought the old Harlem railway station at 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, running through to Madison Avenue, on 
which they propose to erect an opera-house, 
which for size and splendor shall far exceed any 
edifice of the sort in the United States. It is to 
- be completed by the autumn of 1873, and ADE- 

LINA ParTTI will be the opening star. 

—The Duke of Nassau is said to be the riches® 
man in Europe—richer even than RoruscHiLp. 

—Maine people are disposed to plume them- 
selves on the musical fame of ANNIE LovISE 
Cary. Whenever she sings among the “ Diri- 
gos,” the people come out in crowds and rend 
their gloves in making applause. She has a sis- 
ter, ADA, residing in Portland, who accompanies 
her in her concert tour through the State, and 
for whom is predicted future artistic eminence. 

—Mr. JAMES ANTHONY FRoupg, the historian, 
writes to a gentleman in this city thus: 

“T design delivering ten or twelve courses, of five 
lectures each, in = principal cities, on the relations 
of England and Ireland. I should like it understood 
by the Irish generally that I am neither going to flat- 
ter them nor flatter Jngland. The relations which 
have existed, and exist still, between the two countries 
are a scandal to both of us. Both have been deeply to 
blame. I desire, by exposing the faults on each side. 
so far as I understand them, to elicit an imparti: 
judgment from America on the whole case. I hope, 
therefore, the Irish will hear me out, and that if they 
want to break my head they will wait till I have fin- 
ished the course. far as I take a side, it will be for 
the poor Irish peasant against his oppressors of what- 
ever nation.” 

Mr. FrovubDe will arrive in New York about Oc- 
tober 1. 

—Following the example of most prime don- 
ne, Miss Laura Harris, one ot the United 
States prime, now singing in Lisbon, is about 
to marry a nobleman—a Portuguese nobleman— 
with a pedigree going well back to the Flood. 

—The late Mr. Dike, father of Sir CHARLEs, 
had the largest and best collection of works in 
England relating to “‘Junius.’’ These are about 
to be presented to the English nation. 

—Mr. GorpDON GoRDON GorRDON, of Gordon, 
who failed to appear in court here a few days 
ago in answer to a vulgar subpeena, has been 
since rusticating in Boston. No public dinner 
has yet been proposed. 

—St. Petersburg has a prominent female law- 
yer in one Madame KRIETZOFF. 

—The Emperor of Brazil, on reaching home 
after his tour abroad, is said to have expressed 
the opinion that ‘‘ there are only two countries 
in Europe—England and Germany: the rest is 
rubbish.” 

—TuHomAs CARLYLE has come out in favor of 
a prohibitory liquor law for Great Britain. 

—That extraordinary GiLmMorE offered TITIENS 
one thousand dollars a song if she would come 
and help on the Jubilee with twenty-five songs. 
She could not yield at that figure. 

—Mr. GerRIT SMITH has furnished the money 
to build a handsome monument above the grave 
of Dr. AzEL Backus, the first president of Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, New York. He died six- 
ty-six years ago. 

—Eighty thousand dollars was the fortune left 
to his daughters by the late headsman of Paris. 
He was regarded as an artist in decapitation. 

—Mr. WILLIAM J. FLORENCE is said to be re- 
ceiving at the present time in London a larger 
salary than was ever before paid to an American 
actor. Mr. F. is a very intelligent and agreeable 
gentleman. Moreover, thrifty; and on interest- 
days may be seen at the Treasury, in this city, 
receiving a right goodly income from his regis- 
tered Five-Twenties. 

—Earl GRANVILLE, the British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, has been mindful of Chicago, 
by directing that 148 volumes of hard diplomatic 
reading, published by the Foreign-office, shall 
be presented to the new Chicago Library on be- 
half of her Majesty’s government. 

—General Mort, formerly a gallant soldier in 


* 


our army, and now in the Egyptian, is consid- 
ered by the Khedive such a bon-Mott that he has 
bestowed one of his highest decorations on him. 

—Professor Fawcett, now thirty-eight, and 
in the prime of his powers, was at a social gath- 





BENNETT, now about eighteen, a charming and - 





ering on the evening of the day when the tele- 
gram announced the death of President Lin- 
COLN, and heard from a girl of eighteen the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘It would have been less loss to the 
world if every crowned head in Europe had 
fallen!’ He asked to be introduced to this girl, 
who has been his wife for five years, and with 
the exception of her sister, Mrs. ANDERSON, is 
the most popular woman in England, and the 
best of any of the lady speakers. 

—The Duke of Argyle expresses the opinion 
that the number of literary and highly educated 
men in Great Britain connected with the press 
is not less than five thousand. 

—The infant soa of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
GOWER was recently baptized at Titsey Church, 
England. The one curious incident connected 
with the ceremony was that the little thing was 
clothed in a white satin robe, trimmed with old 
lace—the same one in which the great-grandad 
of the child was christened in the year 1779, 

—At the marriage of Miss Riaqs, in Rome, to 
Mr. Gorrroy, the French minister to China, 
the service was performed in the private chapel 
of Cardinal Bari, by that dignitary, in pres- 
ence of a number of persons reckoned as celeb- 
rities. Previous to their wedding the pair paid 
a visit of homage to the Tomb of the Apostles, 
and had a special audience with the Pope, who 
gave them his benediction, and immediately aft- 
er the ceremony they departed for the bride- 
groom’s destination. 

—MazzinI is to be done up as a mummy— 
positively a mummy. To think that that man, 
so fiery and turbulent in life, shouldn’t be al- 
lowed a simple, peaceful burial! and that they 
should roll him tightly up in several hundred 
yards of mummy cloth to keep him sound, and 
some thousands of years-hence some curious Eu- 
ropean or Yankee philosopher should unroll 
him to see the effect of time, and whether the 
work was first class! 

—After a continuous pastorship of thirty-five 
years President FINNEY has resigned his charge 
at Oberlin. He has never stipulated for a reg- 
ular salary, trusting rather to the religious 
promptings of his people; and the result is he 
has had all his wants supplied, and has $20,000 
put aside for damp weather. 

—Mrs. Horace GREELEY was born, educated, 
and resided in Litchtield, Connecticut, until her 
twentieth year. Her maidoh name was CHENEY. 
She was especially proficient in mathematics. 
From Litchfield she came to New York, taught 
school a year, removed to Warrenton, North 
Carolina, established another school, and re- 
mained there until Mr. GREELEY went down 
and married her. She was possessed .of both 
beauty and brains. Unlike her husband, she 
has a slight figure, fine brown eyes, a mass of 
dark hair, and a bright complexion. 

—Madame Pav.ine Lucca, who is not only 
one of the queens of the lyric stage, but a regu- 
lar countess, offers for sale in London her jew- 
els prior to her perilous tour in this country. 
TirFrany & Co. would have kept them in per- 
fect safety at the usual figure. 
quired the money. 

—Captain CoLvocoREssEs, of the navy, who 
was shot a few days since at Bridgeport while 
on his way to this city, was a Greek by birth, 
but came early in life to this country. He had 
effected insurance on his life in various com- 
panies to the amount of $173,000, all of which, 
excepting $24,000, was procured in January last. 
No clew whatever has been discovered as to the 
perpetrators of the murder. 

—We do not receive now as we did in the old- 
en time. In 1782 Governor Hancock, of Massa- 
chusetts, received his guests in a red velvet cap, 
Within which was one of fine linen, turned up 
over the edge of the velvet one or two inches. 
He wore a blue damask gown, lined with siik, a 
white satin embroidered waistcoat, black small- 
clothes, white silk stockings, and red morocco 
slippers. 

—Mr. Giumore has a friend of a mathematical 
turn of mind, who has calculated that the com- 
bined mouths of the twenty-five thousand sing- 
ers at the jubilee will form a cavity of over seven 
hundred and thirty-six square feet! 

—tThe following are said to be the weekly sal- 
aries paid to the late company at Wallack’s The- 
atre? JoHN BrouGHamM, $200; CuaRLEs Matu- 
Ews, $500; JoHN GILBERT, $100; J. H. Srop- 
DARD, $75; Mr. PoLK, $50; Miss PLessy Mor- 
DAuNT, $100; Mrs. SeFTon, $75; Miss HELEN 
Tracy, $60. The nightly expenses were about 
$700; the receipts averaged $1000. 

—The Marquis de Noailles, the new French 
minister to the United States, counts among his 
ancestors an admiral, an embassador, a cardinal, 
and three marshals. It appears to be in the tra- 
ditions of the family that the younger sons are 
ultra-liberals. The 7 grandfather of the 
marquis fought with LarayeTTe and RocHam- 
BEAU. His father having perished on the scaf- 
fold, he quitted France. The eldest branch of 
this family, in the person of the Duke de Mou- 
chy, who married the Princess ANNA Murat, is 
a Bonapartist. The marquis has written several 
historical works, which have been favorably re- 
ceived. 

—Describing certain literary notabilities who 
showed at the recent dinner of the Royal Liter- 
ary Fund, in London, a correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ Immediately beneath 
us is a gentleman in semi-sacerdotal garb. His 
delicate features are full of refinement, and he 
laughs heartily at every playful allusion later in 
the evening. This is Dr. STANLEY, the Dean of 
Westminster, who looks in high spirits, and as 
if ready to lead another forlorn hope against the 
Athanasian Creed, even if every prelate in the 
Church were showing fight. The little man 
with the large hook-nose and the red ribbon, 
who looks like an animated note of interroga- 
tion, is Sir Joun Pakrneton. Yonder portly 
personage is Mr. REEVE, the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Zeview, and a gentleman who, unless man- 
ner and physiognomy be liars, is fully conscious 
of the dignity of that position. The handsome, 
animated face crowned ®y long hair, which is 
rapidly changing from iron gray to white, be- 
longs to SHIRLEY BRoOoKs, the present editor 
of Punch. Opposite him, in spectacles, and with 
a thick white beard, is his fellow-worker on the 
same periodical, Tom Taytor. Both were at the 
funeral of another old Punch man—poor Horace 

MayHEW—the day before. The small man with 
the bald head and the fair mustache, next Mr. 
Tom TayLor, is Mr. Orro GOLDSCHMIDT, the 
husband of Jenny Linp. Beyond him area pha- 
lanx of publishers and paper-makers. Then 
comes a group of artists, with Mr. E. M. WarD, 
R.A., looming big and burly in their front.” 


Perhaps she re- | 
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Infant’s Basket. 


Tus basket is designed to hold the articles of infants’ cloth- 
ing that are in daily use, and the requisite toilette utensils. It 
is of light osier basket-work and black and 
The basket is sixteen inches in diameter, an 
and a half high without the feet. The bottom and rim of the 
basket are covered with blue silk, and the outside of the basket 
is trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with pinked tabs of 
light gray cloth, which are ornamented in point 


ery with blue silk. - The 


rest the head. 









der of the tidy 
is given on Fig. 
46,Supplement. 
The embroid- 
ery is worked on a founda- 
tion of light gray cloth. 
Dark gray cloth is applied 
for the poppies and leaves ; 
the latter are edged with 
chain stitching of dark brown 
saddler’s silk, and ornament- 
ed with back stitching of the 
same. ‘The veins of the 
leaves and the edging of the 


poppies and berries worked For pattern and descripgion see Sup- 
4 


in satin stitch are of gold 
cord, which is sewed on with 


fine silk. On both sides of the border, seven-eighths of an 
inch from the outer edge, which is button-hole stitched in 
ee and furnished with embroidery, apply a strip of dark 
rown velvet, which is cut out as shown by the illustration, 
ornamented with gold cord, and edged with brown silk braid. 
A gray cloth band, furnished with a binding and lining and 
ornamented in embroidery, brown silk cord and tassels, com- 


plete the tidy. 


Medallions for Cigar-Cases, Portfolios, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 429. 

Tuese medallions are suitable for ornamenting various arti- 
cles, such as card-cases, portfolios, cigar-cases, etc., and may 
also be worked on the bottom or lid of baskets, etc. 
worked in application, half-polka stitch, and satin stitch em- 


ean een, 
‘ 


Fig. 2.—Borpzr 


point of each tab is fastened by a but- 
ton covered with blue silk. Inside of the basket are four pockets 
of blue silk, which are box-pleated on the up 
form a ruffle, as shown by the illustration. 
is furnished on the inside with a blue silk bag, covered smoothly 
on the outside with silk, and trimmed with pinked tabs of gray 
cloth, which are ornamented in point Russe embroidery; the 
latter are sewed to the lid along the outer edge, and are fastened 
at each point with a button. 
basket consists of ruches and bows of blue silk ribbon ; 
a rosette of the same is set on the middle of the lid. 
Instead of silk, cashmere may be used. 


Wall-Tidy with Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus tidy is furnished with a pillow which serves to 
Both tidy and pillow are covered with 
dark brown cloth, and ornamented with borders of pop- 
pies and leaves in application and satin stitch embroid- 


broidery. For the foundation use light-colored cloth, gros grain, or 
silk reps, and work the application with pieces of cloth, velvet, or 
silk in colors contrasting with the foundation. ‘The half-polka stitch 
and satin stitch embroidery is worked with saddler’s silk of different 
colors. 


Carved Wood and Embroidered Cl 
arve an pinbrpiger Clothes-Rack, 
































ellow cane bars. 
about six inches 


See illustrations on page 429, 

Tus carved wood clothes-rack is especially designed for gentle- 
men’s apartments. The figure is of carved wood; the legs are sim- 
ulated by two deer-horns, on which articles of wearing apparel 
are hung. ‘The disk on which the figure is fastened consists of a 
circular piece of card-board nine inches and a half in diameter, and 
is covered with light.and dark brown carriage leather as shown by 
the illustration; the darker piece of carriage leather is pasted on 
the lighter piece, and is fastened on it, besides, by means of close 
button-hole stitches. ‘The oak leaves which ornament the disk are 
of double dark brown carriage leather, furnished with 
veins of brown saddler’s silk, and edged with button- 
hole stitches of brown silk. Fig. 2 shows such a leaf 
in full size, and Fig. 3 shows another leaf suitable for 
the trimming ; the stem and vine of the latter are formed 
of covered wire on which silk is wound. The carved 
figure is furnished on the wrong sidé with two strong 
iron eyes, which are slipped through two slits in the 
disk, and serve to hang up the clothes-rack. 


sse embroid- 


per. edge so as to 
The lid of the basket 


The trimming for the 


ery. Fig. 2 givesa Embroidered 
section of the design Crab Napkin, 
for the embroidery Figs. 1-3. 
on the pillow; the See illustrations on 
design for the bor- page 429, 


Tuts napkin is 
made of white lin- 






Fig. 1.—Watt-Tipy witH PILLow. 
For design see Supple ment, No, XV., Fig. 46. 





en, and is ornamented in 
half-polka stitch and point 
Russe embroidery with red 
Turkish cotton. Fringe an 
inch and a half wide is 
formed on the outer edge 
of the napkin by raveling 
out the material. This 
fringe is finished with point 
Russe embroidery and knot- 
ted strands of red cotton as 
shown by Fig. 2. To make 
the napkin transfer the de- 
sign, of which a section is 
given by Fig. 45, Supplement, and which is completed as 
shown by illustration, Fig. 1, to a piece of linen of the requi- 
site size, and work all the outlines of the design in half-polka 
stitch. After finishing the embroidery, work the point Russe 
trimming close to it. To do this draw out several threads 
of the linen at intervals as shown by Fig. 2. Work the 
fringe as shown by the illustration. Instead of this fringe, 
that shown by Fig. 3 may be used. Knot several of the 
linen threads which have been raveled out and several 
strands of red thread into the corners of the napkin so as to 
leave no gap. 


Alphabets for marking Children’s Clothing, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 429. 
Tue letters of both alphabets are especially adapted for 
marking lingerie and children’s clothing. ‘They are worked 


Gray Linen GARDEN GLOVE. 
[See Page 429.] 
For pattern, design, and description 
tee Supplement, No. XXX., 
Figs, 84-86. 


NANKEEN GARDEN GLOVE. 
[See Page 429. ] 


plement, No. XXX., Figs. 84 and 85. 
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with fine white or red embroidery cotton in half-polka and satin 
The interwoven letters of the alphabet, Fig. 1, stand 
out more distinctly when backstitched round with red cotton or 


stitch. 


black silk. 


Infant’s Crochet and Knitted Bib. 
See illustration on double page. 
Tuts bib is crocheted in slip stitches from left to right with 
coarse knitting cotton, and is trimmed with a knitted and cro- 


chet kilt-pleated ruffle. In the 


measures from corner to corner crosswise four inches and a half 
wide on the bottom, seven inches and a quarter wide on the top, 





Fig. 1.—Mepattion For Crcar-CasEs, Portrorios, 


ETC.— VARIEGATED 


round widen 2 st. (stitch), working 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on the middle of the 
In a similar manner crochet 79 rounds more, 
- going backward and forward, and always working 
from left to right, widening 2 st. as in the first round 
only in every second following round, however. Work 
1 ch. in turning, before beginning each round. In 


57 ch. 


order to form the bib, as shown 


narrow, besides, 1 st. each at the beginning and end 
of every fourth or fifth following rounds In the orig- 


inal the last round counts 97 st. 


part work single crochet on the veins of the stitches 
The upper point is turned down 
in a revers as shown by the illustration. 


on the side edges. 


the back parts of the bib in one 
piece with the shoulders. Be- 
gin on the under edge of one of 
the back parts of the bib with 
a foundation of 36 ch., and on 
this crochet 48 rounds of sl. In 
order to form the sloping outer 
edge of this part (the other out- 
er edge, which forms the mid- 
dle of the back, is straight) 
widen 1 st. at the beginning of 
every eighth round. After the 
48th round work on the next 16 
st. of the same round 72 rounds 
of sl. for the shoulder, in doing 
which narrow 1 st. on the inner 


edge, which forms the neck, and widen 1 st. on the outer edge 
after every six rounds. | 
narrowing and widening, 


i 





MANNER OF STITCHING 
NankKEEN GLOVE. 


[See Page 428.] aie 


crochet the 6th round with the 


number of st. as the preceding, thus 
At the end of this 
round, however, work instead of 1 ch., as 
usual, 2 ch., the first of which is designed to 


only 15 st. wide also. 








Fig. 2.—Srction oF FRINGE FOR 


Cras Napxin.—Fotr Size. 


BEBHVVRK VE 
BBL HY F 


lig. 1.—ALPHABET 


st. wide each, then 


the end of the 
5th round, so 
that this round counts only 15 st., and 





knitting off 2 st. together. 


original the front of the bib 


1 sc. on the first of these). 


— 


ai 
CLLLIST A 


and five inches and 
aquarter long. For 
the front of the bib, 
beginning on the 
under edge, make a 
foundation of 58 ch. 
(chain stitch), and 
* passing over the last 
of these, crochet 
from left to right 1 
round of sl. (slip 
stitch), going back 
on the remaining 
foundation stitches; 
in the middle of this 


through the holes 
of the ruffles. 
Having sewed the 
ruffles on the dif- 
ferent parts of the 
bib, fasten the 
shoulders on the 
front of the bib as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, furnish the 
side edges of the 
front of the bib 
with short ribbon 
loops, the back 
parts of the bib 


EMBROIDERY. 


Woop anp 


loops for closing. 


by the illustration, 
After finishing this 


Now work 


Fig. 83—LrEATHER-WoORK LEAF FOR 


ig. 2—LEATHER-wWoRK LEAF FOR A 
= are CrotHes-Rack.—FUuLt Size. 


CrotHes-Rack.—Futu Size. 


5th round.—Alternately 1 
This 


knit plain. 


however, should not be All purled. 10th and 
done in the same 11th rounds.—All knit 
round. Crochet, plain. 12th round. 
therefore, the first —All  purled. 
four rounds 16 Work the foun- 


1 .st. at 


same 


hold the sl. 
to be widened 
at the beginning 
of the following 
(7th) round. Work 

the 7th-10th rounds 
again 16 st. wide each; 
at the end of the 11th round 

narrow 1 st., crochet the 12th 
round with the same number of 

stitches, again widen 1 st. at the be- 
ginning of the 18th round, and con- 

tinue in this manner so that always al- 
ternately 4 rounds count 16 sl. each, and 
2 rounds 15 sl. each. With the last 8 of the 
72 rounds work the shoulder in a point, nar- . 
rowing 1 st. each at the beginning and end of 

every round. Surround the finished crochet parts 
on the outer edge with sc. (single crochet). The 
wide ruffle which surrounds the front of the bib, 
excepting the revers, is worked crosswise with tat- 
ting cotton, No. 80, and fine steel knitting-needles. 


Ip, tk. kp. tk., 
3p. These 4 rounds 


repeat the latter eight 

times, then divide the first 
and last 37 st. on two separate 

needles for each part of the back, 
and the middle 72 st. remain for the 
front. Repeat the pattern figure sev- 

en times more with the st. of each part 
of the back, then knit the pattern figure 
once more with every 10 st. nearest the edge 
of the armhole, and cast off these st. Having 
also knit the front in the requisite height, and hay- 
ing repeated the pattern figure for the shoulders once 
more with the first and last 10 st. and cast these off, 
join the shoulder st., then also take the edge st. of 
the shoulders on the needles, and knit with all st. 1 


Fig. 1. round all plain, then 1 round of alternately 2 st. p. 


EMBROIDERED 
Cras NapkIN. 
For design see __ 
Supplement, No. XIV., 
Fig. 45. 


5 = roe tn 


FOR MARKING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, ETC. 








dation of the apron 
in the following 
piqué design 
(the first and 
last 5 st. of every round are always knit 
plain ; these st. will not be mentioned 
again in the course of the work): Ist 
round.—Alternately 5 p.,1k., 2 p. 2d 
round.—* 1 


form one pattern figure ;_ 


ABCD EFGHIRTM 
LAPORSTUVWK 


Make a foundation of 14 st., and, going backward and forward, 
on these knit always alternately one rib which appears plain and 
one rib which appears purled, each of which counts four rounds. 
At one side of the ruffle form a hole 4 st. each from the outer edge 
in every second following rib, throwing the thread over once and 
The ruffle for the revers and for the 
back of the bib and the shoulders is worked in‘a similar manner, 
but only 10 st. wide, and the holes are worked 8 st. from the outer 
edge each. The ruffles thus formed are edged on the sides each 
with one round of crochet picots, working 1 sc. on the outer edge 
of every second following rib, then 1 picot (that is, 5 ch. and 
Narrow black velvet ribbon is run 


Fig. 2.—MEDALLION FoR Cicar-Cases, PorTFOLI0s, 
ETC.—VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY. 


with ribbons, and in the middle of the back set buttons and button-hole stitch 


Infant’s Knitted Apron. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts apron is knitted in rounds going backward and 
forward with white worsted and steel knitting-needles. 
Begin the apron on the under edge with a foundation 
of 170 st. (stitches), and knit the Ist round plain (al- 
ways slip the first st.). 2d round.—Purled. 3d round. 
—Knit plain. 4th round.— x T. t. o. (thread thrown 
over), 1k. (1 st. knit plain), knit 4 st. together crossed, 


1k.,t.t.0.,1k. Always repeat 
from +. We shall make no fur- 
ther mention of ‘‘ repeat from >” 
in the course of the work. 5th 
round.—All purled. 6th round. 
—Like the 4th round, knitting off 
only 3 st. together as 1 st., how- 
ever. Repeat the fifth round once 
more, then knit one round all 
plain, one round purled, two rounds 
plain, one round purled, then the 
following border: Ist round.— 
Alternately 1 p. (1 st. purled), 
7k. 2d round.—* 1k., 5 p., 
1k.,1 p. 3d round.—* 1 p., 
1k.,1lp,3k,1lp,1k. 4th 
round, — Alternately 1 k., 1 p. 


p-, 1k. 6th round.—All purled. 
7th and 8th rounds. — All 


9th round.— 


MANNER OF STITCHING 
GaRDEN GLOVE. 
[See Page 428.] 


k., 1 p,1k,1p,4k. 3d 





Fig. 3.—Frincre For Cras 
Napkin.—Futv Size. 
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Fig. 2.—ALPHABET FOR MARKING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, ETC. 
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together, t. t. o.; then 2 rounds all knit plain, 
1 round purled, then cast off loosely. Begin the 
sleeve with a foundation of 40 st. (the under 
edge), close these in a ring, and work 12 rounds 
of alternately 1 p., 1 k., then 2 rounds all knit 
plain, 2 rounds all purled, 1 round of alternately 
2 st. k. , t. t. o.; 1 round knit plain, 2 
rounds purled, 2 rounds knit plain (widen 1 st. 
at the end of the second round knit plain). Work 
the pattern figure above described thirteen times ; 
in working the first eight pattern figures care 
should be taken that the design appears as be- 
fore when working backward and forward. In 
the first round of every second following pattern 
figure widen 1 st. at both sides of the widened 
st. After the eighth-pattern figure, instead of 
always going forward, work backward and for- 
ward, and at the end of every round leave 2 st. 
unnoticed in order to round the upper edge of 
the sleeve. When the st. are reduced to four- 
teen cast them off. Sew the sleeve into the arm- 
hole, and through the open-work rounds run 
white silk ribbon for closing the apron. 





A JUNE MEMORY. 


Benratu the hazel blossoms 
Of that deep Devon lane 

I saw the sunset splendor 
Gilding the wavy grain; 

The evening shadows deepened ; 
I waited, waited yet: 

Do you, my love, remember ? 
Can you, my own, forget ? 


There, in the mellow gloaming, 
When all the world was still, 

I watched the great sun sinking 
Behind the well-known hill. 

Alone, my love—not lonely— 
On that sweet eve in June, 

I, waiting, watched the crescent 
Of the faint and silver moon. 


You came: my heart had told me, 
My love, that you were. near, 
Long ere your dear, dear footstep 
Fell on my list’ning ear; 
Long ere those words were spoken— 
Those words I hear them yet: 
My love, do you remember ? 
Can I, my own, forget? 





eouiienial ial me. os page 399.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHOR oF “ BrapE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘Grir,”? AND 
*“*JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


SUGGESTS A DOUBT WHETHER EVERY FRIEND 
IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 


**Con,” said Mr. Sheldrake, after various 
business matters had been discussed, ‘‘I want 
you to assist me in a private little matter of my 
own, and to ask no questions.” 

‘* Fire away, governor,” was Con’s rejoinder. 

** A young man will call upon you in half an 
hour, with one of my cards, on which I have 
written, ‘Do what you can for the bearer, a 
friend of mine.’ He wants to borrow some 
money.” 

** And I am to lend it to him. How much?” 

**Stop a bit.” He wants to borrow money; 
he is in difficulties. Backed Christopher Sly, 
and lost; he’s in a mess, and I want to do him 
a good turn. He must have the money, so you 
can put the screw upon him.” 

** What interest shall I charge him 

‘© Whatever you like. It will be as well, per- 
haps, to make it something handsome, as he is 
very anxious, and will agree to any thing so long 
as he can get the money.” 

‘“*They generally do agree to any thing,” ob- 
served Con, sagely: ‘‘it makes me laugh to see 
their long faces sometimes. What security can 


9 
” 


he give?” 

‘** None, I expect. You will have to take his 
bill.” 

‘* Without an indorsement ?” 

“Vos.” 


**Ts it to be a long-dated bill ?” 

**No, short; not longer than three months. 
I don’t expect he'll be able to pay it when it’s 
due, but that’s my affair.” 

This was so contrary to Mr. Sheldrake’s gen- 
eral mode’ of procedure that Con gave a low 
whistle—a whistle of curious inquiry, which ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ What's his little game, I wonder?” 
Mr. Sheldrake did not enlighten him, but pro- 
ceeded with his instructions : : 

** He'll tell you, of course, that he can’t give 
any security, and you'll tellehim, of course, that 
it will be impossible for you to lend him money, 
under the circumstances. But don’t let him go 
away. Angle with him until I come. I shall 
stroll in upon you quite accidentally, and you 
ean take your cue from me. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

**You can speak about me as if I was a soft- 
hearted, good-natured fellow, always too ready 
to do a good turn. I've been taken in by a great 
many persons, and you don’t feel inclined to let 
me be taken in again, or to follow my example. 
My great fault is that I think too well of people: 
I believe that every body is as honest and straight- 
forward as Iam. I think that I am as sharp 
and cunning as any man, but you know better. 
Directly my susceptibilities are appealed to, I 
am as soft as a pat of butter.” 

Con laughed heartily, and Mr. Sheldrake con- 
tinued : 

“You and I are not in any way connected in 





business, you know, and if you feel inclined to 
do any thing for him, it is only upon my recom- 
mendation.” 

‘Oh, of course,” said Con, still laughing. 

‘*T persuaded you to do a good turn to a fel- 
low last year, who turned out to be a scamp. 
You didn't lose any money by the trar:saction— 
oh no; I took the liability upon my own shoul- 
ders, and paid you out of my own pocket, al- 
though you hadn’t the slightest claim upon me. 
It was only the week before last that I took a 
poor man out of prison, and paid his debts for 
him, and set him upon his legs again, because 
he had a wife and family. But I don't like 
these things mentioned to my face. I’m the 
sort of man who goes about doing all sorts of 
kind things on the quiet.” 

Con opened his eyes wider, and still wondered 
what on earth Mr. Sheldrake’s little game was ; 
but he seemed to see a hidden joke in it, and 
seemed to appreciate it. 

‘Then, of course, you’re very short of money 
yourself,” said Mr. Sheldrake, in self-satisfied 
tones; for if there was one thing in the world 
he had confidence in more than another, it was 
in his own cunning and cleverness: he was al- 
ways shaking hands with himself. ‘‘ You've 
had losses lately; all your money’s locked up, 
and you’ve been disappointed in people not keep- 
ing their promises; besides, it’s a very risky af- 
fair, lending upon personal security, especially 
to a man you don’t know any thing of—and 
you're generally disinclined to accommodate him 
until I make my appearance.” 

Con gave a nod of acquiescence to each of 
these instructions, and Mr. Sheldrake presently 
took his departure, and left the spider waiting 
for the fly. 

He had not long to wait. The fly soon made 
his appearance. 

very anxious-looking fly indeed. His 
countenance betokened nothing but care and 
overwhelming trouble ; looking very much like 
a fly who had not had a wink of sleep last night 
—which, indeed, was the fact. 

Con Staveley did not receive him in the room 
where the letters addressed to Horace St. John 
and Adolphus Fortescue and Captain Leonard 
-Maginn were lying about. When Mr. Sheldrake 
took his departure, Con had shifted his quarters 
to the adjoining room, which was comfortably 
and handsomely furnished. He received the 
card which the fly handed to him, and waved 
his hand to a seat. Alfred sat down, holding 
his hat between his legs, and looked nervously 
at Con Staveley ; but tinding no comfort in that 
gentleman’s face, looked into his hat with a like 
result, He was terribly distressed. It seemed 
to him that life and death hung upon the words 
of the judge in whose presence he was sitting. 

Con Staveley read the words on the card 
aloud : 

***Do what you can for the bearer, a friend 
of mine.’ Happy to see you. Any friend of 
Mr. Sheldrake’s is a friend of mine. What can 
I do for you?” . ’ 

Although his tone infused hope into Alfred’s 
breast, the young man did not know how to 
commence. Observing his hesitation, Con rat- 
tled on, without waiting for him to speak : 

‘*Sheldrake’s a fine fellow. A little too easy, 
a little too confiding, but a fine fellow for all 
that. Doesn't look sharp enough after Number 
One, though; and that doesn’t do nowadays. 
You can take care of yourself, I'll be bound ; you 
look after Number One.” 

With dry lips Alfred muttered assent to the 
proposition. 

“Do you want to back a horse for the Cam- 
bridgeshire or the Cesarewitch? Now’s the 
time ; the early bird catchesthe worm. I'll give 
you sixty-six to one against any horse you can 
name. Spot the winner, and put a few tenners 
on. ‘There’s an old fellow I know spotted Tar- 
aban yesterday for the Northumberland Plate. 
What do you think he did, the old fool? Back- 
ed it fora crown, No pluck. He might have 
won a heap of money, and now the chance has 
gone. About this time last year a fellow came 
in—just as you have done now—asked about a 
horse for the Cambridgeshire—wanted to know 
the odds. A hundred to one I offered. ‘I'll 
take it to fifty sovs,’ he said. I gave it to him, 
five thousand to fifty. Hanged if the horse 
didn’t win, with a stone in hand, and I was nick- 
ed. He had pluck, that fellow, and took my 
check for five thou. with a grin on his face. 
He’s one of the leviathans now—had a fifty 
thousand book on the Derby. Is that your little 
game? Have you come to take the odds? 
Well, I'll give them to you, to any amount.” 

“No,” Alfred managed to say, ‘‘that isn’t 
the business I’ve come upon.” 

“* Well, what is it, then?” inquired free-and- 
easy Con. ‘‘Fire away. Do any thing I can 
for a friend of Sheldrake’s.” 

‘* He told me to make a clean breast of it,” 
said Alfred, playing nervously with his hat; and 
Con Staveley thought, ‘‘ What a soft young fool 
he is!” and still wondered what Sheldrake’s little 
game was. ‘‘ The fact is, I’ve been out of luck 
lately. I backed the wrong horse yesterday.” 

“Christopher Sly ?” 
aco it looked like a moral certainty for 
m.” 

‘*Tt wasa sell,” observed Con, gravely. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery one of the prophets went for him. I was bit 
oe too; so you're not alone in the 

at.” 

Alfred derived no consolation from this state- 
ment—the reverse, indeed ; for the fact that the 
man he was about to ask to assist him had lost 
heavily on the same race rendered his chance of 
obtaining money a less hopeful one than it had 
seemed. But he spurred on desperately. 

‘*'There wasn’t one of the prophets or tipsters 
that went in for Taraban. They all gave Chris- 


topher Sly. Andif you can’t believe them, whom 
are you to believe? All the morning papers gave 





Christopher Sly as the absolute winner—all the 
sporting papers too. Nothing else had a chance. 
I sent five shillings to Horace St. John—” 

‘* Who is he ?” asked Con, innocently. 

“A gentleman. He advertises in the sport- 
ing papers. I sent him five shillings for the tip, 
and got it—Christopher Sly. He sent me a 
voucher with the tip, £20 to £2 against Christo- 
pher Sly. ‘The horse then was only at three to 
one, and he gave me ten to one. I sent him the 
£2, and was afraid he would return it to me, be- 
cause he had given me too long odds. But he 
didn’t; it was all right, | thought. I should 
have won a little hatful of money if Christopher 
Sly had come in first—but you know how it was.” 

Alfred spoke fretfully, and without the slight- 
est control over his tongue. He felt that he was 
damaging the probable success of his errand by 
whining about his misfortunes, but he could not 
help himself. It was a necessity especially be- 
longing to his nature to pour out his griefs upon 
any sympathizing breast, and to endeavor to 

justify himself in his own eyes by attempting to 
proye what an exceptionally unfortunate person 
he was. ‘This is one of the idiosyncrasies of 
weak and selfish natures, which seek to find com- 
fort in the fiction that all the world is in a con- 
spiracy against them, and that their misfortunes 
are caused, not by their own weakness and self- 
ishness, but by a predetermined effort on the 
part of every body and every thing to persecute 
and crush them. 

‘“* Well, I told all this to my friend Mr. Shel- 
drake,” continued Alfred, looking moodily at 
the floor, for Con Staveley’s silence boded no 
good result, ‘‘and told him I was in a hole, 
and wanted to borrow some money. He would 
have lent it to me in a minute if he had had it— 
he told me so—but he is short himself.” 

** And always will be short,” retorted Con, 
grumblingly, ‘if he doesn’t give up being so soft- 
hearted. What with lending here and lending 
there, taking this man out of prison and paying 
his debts, and setting that man on his legs, he'll 
find himself in a mess one of these fine days. 
He's too soft-hearted, is Sheldrake; and the 
joke of it is that he thinks himself the smartest 
man in London.” 

‘¢He says to me,” continued Alfred, with a 
fainting heart, ‘‘ ‘Go to my friend Mr. Staveley, 
and take my card; he'll do what you want upon 
my recommendation.’ So I've come. You do 
lend money, don’t you ?” 

‘¢Yes, I lend money to responsible people,” 
replied Con; ‘‘ I’ve got a good deal of money put 
into my hand for investment, and to lend out at 
fair interest—” 

‘*T'll pay any interest,” said Alfred, eagerly. 

‘* But then, of course, my hands are tied so 
far as regards money that doesn’t belong to me. 
How much do you want?” 

‘* Fifty pounds I can manage with.” 

‘¢ What security can you give?” 

‘* Security !” stammered Alfred. 

** Yes; this is a matter of business. You don’t 
expect any man to lend you money without se- 
curity, do you? You must tell me something 
more about yourself. Have you got prospects 
—expectations? I’ve lent money to a 
many swells upon their own and their friends’ 
names, but then they have expectations, and are 
sure to come into property; so that the money 
is certain to be paid one day.” 

‘*T haven’t any expectations that I know of,” 
said Alfred, gloomily; ‘‘but 1’ll be sure to pay 
you. Do you think I’d borrow money without 
being sure that I can pay it back ?” 

‘* | don’t know,” responded Con, dryly ; ‘‘ some 
people do. What do you want the money for? 
To pay betting debts? ‘They’re not recoverable 
in law; and even if they were, isn’t it as well for 
you to owe money to one man as to another ?” 

‘*But they’re debts of-honor,” said Alfred, 
with a not uncommon but very miserable assump- 
tion of high-mindedness: ‘“‘no gentleman can 
afford not to pay his debts of honor.” 

‘*Tt seems you can’t afford to pay them,” ob- 
served Con, mercilessly, somewhat relishing the 
sport, ‘“‘or you wouldn't come to me.” 

If he had not been in a very miserable plight 
indeed, Alfred would have replied hotly. But 
he was frightened and completely cowed. In 
truth, if Con Staveley failed him, he did not 
know which way to turn. And he dared not 
confess the truth; he dared not confess that, 
taking advantage of his position in the office of 
his employers, he had committed the common 
indiscretion of ‘‘borrowing” money for a few 
days. If he did not replace it at once—well, 
he was terrified to think what might occur. 
The minutes were very precious to him. Dis- 
covery hung above him on a hair; any mo- 
ment it might fall and overwhelm him. And 
not him alone, but Lily. Notwithstanding his 
selfishness and weakness, he had a sincere af- 
fection for her, and the consciousness that he 
was in danger of covering her with disgrace as 
well as himself was an additional torment to 
him. ‘These reflections kept him silent, and he 
suffered a very agony of terror and remorse in the 
slight pause that followed Con Staveley’s taunt. 

“The only way in which you can get the 
money is by giving a bill for it—to be paid in 
three months, say. Have you got a responsible 
friend—somebody who is worth something—who 
will indorse the bill for you?” 

‘*No,” faltered Alfred, ‘I 
body, except Mr. Sheldrake.” 

‘*T don’t want his name—he’s good enough 
for any amount—but he would most likely have 
to pay the bill when it’s due (excuse my saying 
so), and it wouldn’t be friendly on my part to 
take it from him. ‘The same thing occurred last 
year. I accommodated a friend of his with three 
hundred pounds; I did it only because Shel- 
drake persuaded me. Well, the fellow didn’t 
pay, and Sheldrake insisted on cashing up, though 
I hadn't the slightest claim upon him. There's 
not one man in ten thousand would have done 


don’t know any 


‘ want to take money of my friends. 





it; but it was like Sheldrake all over. I took 
the money, of course ; it was business, you know. 
but it wasn’t friendly. I don’t want the same 
thing to occur again. Sheldrake thinks too well 
of people. He has a right to do as he pleases ” 
with his money, but hang me if I like to be a 
party to his throwing it away. Then, what do 
I know of you? It isn’t reasonable of Shel- 
drake to expect me to do this; upon my soul it 
isn’t! Are you in business? Is your father 
worth any thing? Would he cash up {f you put 
the screw on?” 

“*T have no father,” said Alfred, his heart 
growing fainter and fainter, ‘‘and I’m not in 
business. I’m a clerk.” 

‘Oh, you're in a situation, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I’m a clerk at Tickle and Flint’s,” 

** Salary ?” ; 

** Fifteen shillings a week.” 

At mention of which amount Con shifted some 
books from one part of the table to another with 
very decided action, as if that settled the matter. 

“*T can put some of it by,” exclaimed Alfred, 
imploringly. ‘‘I can put it all by, if you'll let me 
have fifty pounds for three months,” 

‘‘ Fifteen shillings a week wouldn’t pay the in- 
terest, my boy,” was Con’s rejoinder. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
cover risk.” 

Then Alfred suddenly thought of Lily. If he 
mentioned her, it might improve his standing in 
Con Staveley’s estimation. 

‘* My sister earns money,” he said, in a shame- 
faced manner. 

“* Indeed,” very carelessly from Con. ‘‘ What 
does she do ?” ; : 

‘*She sings at the Royal White Rose Music- 
hall. Her name’s Lily. Perhaps you've heard 


er. 

Thought Con of Sheldrake, ‘‘ That’s your lit- 
tle game, eh?” and said, aloud, ‘‘Oh yes, I’ve 
heard her. So she’s your sister. A pretty girl 
—I’d like to know her. But about this fifty 
pounds you want, I really don’t think I can do 
it for you. We're strangers, you know—by-and- 
by, perhaps, when we become better acquainted. 
Very sorry—very sorry indeed, because you're a 
friend of Sheldrake’s; but to speak candidly” 
(which he did, with a display of white teeth), ‘I 
don’t think it good enough. Best to be candid, . 
you know.” 

Alfred’e- weak hand was played out. The 
game was lost. He sat looking despairingly at 
the floor. What should he do? Run away? 
Try to hide himself? That would draw atten- 
tion to him, and bring exposure at once. Be- 
sides, where would he be safe from the detect- 
ives? He almost groaned aloud as he thought. 
The words of his grandfather came to him: 
‘Once more I pray to God to keep you free 
from crime. Once more I say that the remorse 
of a too late repentance is the bitterest of experi- 
ences!” He was suffering this bitterest of ex- 
periences now, and felt the truth of his grand- 
father’s words. And yet he took credit to him- 


-self for the good resolution he had come to of 


being a better man if Christopher Sly had won 
the Northumberland Plate. Whose fault was it 
that the horse had not won, and that this mon- 
strous undeserved misfortune had come upon 
him? Nothis. He had done his best; but he 
had been deceived, swindled, robbed; those false 
prophets had ruined him, and all the world was 
in a conspiracy against him. In this way he 
threw the blame off his own shoulders, and felt 
no shadow of self-reproach because he had been 
weak enough to allow himself to be duped by 
tricksters. In the midst of his self-tormenting 
the door opened, and he heard, in a pleasant 
voice, : 

“‘ Good-day, Staveley. Howarethings? Ah, 
Alf, youhere! I thought it likely I might catch 


ou. 
Alfred looked up, and Mr. Sheldrake smiled 
familiarly upon him. ‘‘ Like Paul Pry, I hope 
I don’t intrude,” said Mr. Sheldrake. ‘* Perhaps 
I’m interrupting business.” 2 . 
‘Oh no,” replied Con; ‘‘ our business is over.” 
“Well, that’s all right;” and Mr. Sheldrake 
clapped Alfred on the shoulder gayly. 
Alfred winced. He was laboring under a 


_sense of injury, not so much at the present mo- 


ment on account of Con Staveley’s refusal to 
accommodate him as on account of Sheldrake’s 
recommending him to a man who had failed him 
in this desperate crisis. But he could not afford 
to quarrel with any man now; all his courage and 
insolence were gone. He said, almost humbly, 

“ Mr. Staveley won't lend me the money.” 

¢¢ Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘Not 
on my recommendation! Come, come, Stave- 
ley, this isn’t friendly, you know.” : 

“J think it is,” replied Con. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
money-lender in London would let him have 
what he wants. Why, he can’t even give securi- 
ty! Can’t even give a good name at the back 
of a bill!” 

‘‘Isn’t my name good enough ?” : 

**Quite—for any amount; but we're friends, 
and I'm not going to see you let in with my eyes 
open—” 

se That's my affair,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
warmly. : , 

‘<Tt happens to be mine as well. I don't 
the three hundred you had to pay me last year, 
and the hundred and twenty for that poor widow 
woman—” 

‘Shut up!” interrupted Mr. Sheldrake. “Let 
my affairs alone. You've no business to mention 
those things. You know I don’t like it. How 
much did you ask Mr. Staveley for, Alfred ? 

‘« Fifty pounds ; that’s all. For three months 
only.” 

“ A paltry fifty pounds !” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, scornfully. ‘* Why, you might win it on 
a horse fifty times over in five minutes! There's 
the Goodwood Cup and the Stakes going to be 
run for presently—’ 

Tee got the tip for the Cup,” cried Alfred, 
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eagerly; ‘‘I can get: thirty to one about it to- 
day. I'll pay Mr. Staveley directly the race is 
over, and any interest he likes to charge, and I'll 
give him the tip, too, if he likes!” (Whereat 
something very like a grin appeared on Con's 
face.) ‘*'The horse only carries five stone seven. 
He can’t lose!” , 

‘¢There, Staveley, do you hear that? asked 
Mr. Sheldrake, in a reproachful tone. ‘‘ Isn’t 

d enough for you?” 

OO tsa tireneed his shoulders, indica- 
ting that it was not good enough for him. 

“Curse me if I don’t feel inclined to turn 
nasty!” then exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake. “‘If I 
had the money to spare, I’d lend it to him on 
the spot. But I shall be short for the next 
month.” Aas m 

‘*Can’t your friend wait till then ? 

With quivering lips Alfred said, No; he must 
have the money at otice. ; 

“ And you'll let him have it,” said Mr. Shel- 


drake. . 

‘J don’t feel at all inclined to,” replied Con. 

Here Mr. Sheldrake took up his hat in pre- 
tended indignation, and declared if this was 
friendship, curse him, he didn’t want any more 
of it! and otherwise expressed himself to the 
same effect in terms so exceedingly warm that 
Con Staveley began to lose patience. 

“‘Look here, Sheldrake,” he retorted; ‘‘be 
reasonable. You know I would do any thing 
for you, and you know that I think your name 
good enough for any thing. But I’m doing this 
for your protection, and you're infernally un- 
grateful. Your friend wants the money to pay 
racing debts with. Well, I told him before you 
came in that racing debts are not recoverable by 
law, so that whoever he owes the money to must 
wait until he can pay. Let your friend pay his 
debts after the Goodwood Cup is run for; he'll 
be all right then. As for friendship, you're a 
little bit hard on me. You know fifty pounds is 
no object to me, and if, after what I've said, you 
insist upon becoming responsible for the sum, 
T’'ll let him have it. I can’t say fairer than that. 
But mind; I warned you.” 

Mr. Sheldrake seemed impressed by what Con 
Staveley had said. -He considered a little, and 
asked if Con could let him have five minutes’ 
private conversation with Alfred. 

‘¢ You can have this room,” said Con, rising. 
“I’ve got some writing to do in the next. Call 
me when you've done.” 

When they were alone Mr. Sheldrake said : 

“‘ After all, Alf, there’s something in what 
Staveley says. Racing debts are not recover- 
able. I can understand his feelings very well ; 
he doesn’t know you nor any thing about you. 
He is only anxious to protect me. I have been 
let in a good many times by one and another, 
and I’ve paid him money which he has been 
obliged to take in the way of business, and which 
he has lent, on my recommendation, to people 
I’ve wanted to do a good turn for.” 

*¢ T won't let you in,” said Alfred. 

“TJ don’t think you will, Alf. If I were in 
funds, you shouldn’t have had to come to Stave- 
ley for the money. But I can’t shut my eyes to 
what he has said. You must deal a little openly 
with me: you know I’m your friend.. You've 
lost this money on Christopher Sly ?” 

Yeas 

‘‘ Well, why not let the people you've lost it 
to wait ?” 

‘‘ Because I have paid them already. I had 
to stake the money in advance.” 

“You dealt with commission agents, then ?” 

“cc ” 


Mr. Sheldrake hesitated before he asked the 
next question. . 

‘It wasn’t your own money that you staked ?” 

Alfred did not reply. 

**T don’t want to press you unfairly, Alf,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake, after a few moménts’ study 
of Alfred’s downcast face, ‘‘and I don’t want 
you to say any thing you would rather not say. 
Young fellows often get into scrapes. I suppose 
you're in one now.” E 

‘*Yes, I’m regularly cornered,” replied Al- 
fred. ‘‘I wouldn’t care so much for my own 
sake—but there’s Lily. She’s fond of me, and 
it would break her heart to see me in a mess.” 

** Lily’s heart sha’n’t be broken, and you shall 
get out of your mess, Alf. I'll stand your 
friend, as I said I would, and Con Staveley 
shall let you have the money before you go.” 

Alfred looked up, and grasped Mr. Sheldrake’s 
— The revulsion of feeling almost blinded 

im. 

** Mind,” continued Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ I do this 
for Lily’s sake; so you may thank your stars you’ve 
got such a sister.” 

“She is the dearest girl in the world,” cried 
Alfred, his good spirits returning. 

““So she is, and I should like her to think 
well of me.” 

‘*She’ll do that, depend upon it. I'll let her 
know what a friend you've been to me. You 
are a trump!* I'll pay Mr. Staveley after the 
Goodwood Meeting.” 

That astute person being called in, and Mr. 
Sheldrake’s decision being communicated to 
him, the next quarter of an hour was spent in 
the drawing up and signing of documents. Al- 
fred signed every thing unhesitatingly, without 
reading the papers; he was too overjoyed to at- 
tend to such small formalities. He signed a bill 
at three months, for seventy-five pounds, and 
would have signed it-for a hundred and seventy- 
five, without murmuring at the interest charged. 
The two hundred per cent. per annum seemed to 
him fair enougli, and when Con Staveley gave 
him the check, and the business was concluded, 
he gayly asked his friends to come and have a 
“bottle of fiz,” an invitation which they willing- 
ly and gladly accepted. Over the bottle of “fiz” 
they indulged in a great deal of merry conversa- 
tion, and Alfred forgot his despair and remorse, 
and once more indulged in visions of shadowy 





fortunes, and boasted of the grand things he was 
ing to do. # 

‘*}'ll show them a trick or two,” he said, con- 
fidently. 

Poor.fool! Not by such credulous selfish na- 
tures as his can tricksters be tricked and dupers 
duped. They laugh in his face, and in the face 
of stronger than he. Have they not reason? 
They are stronger than the law, which is power- 
less to touch them. Yet it is a strange reflec- 
tion that a cunning rogue is allowed to swindle, 
and a starving woman is not allowed to beg. 
But such is the law. 

[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
A Commissioner’s Confession.—Editor versus Editor. 
—An Uninterrupted Flat. 

- a man is not a prophet in his own country, 

he may be in another, and I think I may 
claim for myself that title of you for my account 
of the position of the English commissioners in 
the Alabama case, forwarded some two months 
ago. I told you that an aristocratic embassy 
might have been ‘‘out-manceuvred” by their 
cleverer antagonists, but that really they had no 
more idea that the indirect damages were to be 
asked for by the government of the United States 
than that it was about to demand the heads of 
our royal family. Sir Stafford Northcote is but 
a mediocre Conservative politician, a man that 
would never have been intrusted with such a task 
as the reconciliation of two nations, had not Glad- 
stone, whose private secretary he once was, thrown 
him in as a sop to the Tories, who thus were made 
parties to whatever was done. But he is a per- 
fectly straightforward and truthfal country gen- 
tleman, and this is what he has been saying 
down at Exeter, opening his lips upon the treaty 
for the first time: ‘‘ We [the commissioners] 
were distinctly responsible for having represented 
to the government that we understood a promise 
to be given that these claims were not to be put 
forward, and even not to be submitted to arbi- 
tration.” 

It was a case of amateur statesmanship and 
after-dinner ‘‘ gush.” ‘‘ My dear Sir Stafford,” 
somebody must have whispered behind a glass 
of claret, “‘you may make yourself quite easy 
about these indirect damages ;” and he and the 
rest of them were only too ready to make them- 
selves easy. It is a pity he did not say who 
whispered it, but it is certain that somebody did. 
Of course we are to blame for naming commis- 
sioners who came back with ‘‘ understandings” 
instead of positive statements; and, as the Times 
very honestly puts it, ‘the fault of a misunder- 
standing—a word that presents in a vague way 
the image of something slovenly and unbusiness- 
like—belongs to those who suffer for it.” But 
pray do not suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote 
has stated an untruth. Had a more efficient indi- 
vidual filled the place of this Devonshire baronet, 
the whole disagreement might perhaps have been 
averted. But his presence on the commission 
as a Conservative has shut the mouths of his 
party upon the subject, and, for the time at least, 
has kept Gladstone in power. Our Liberals are 
not so patient with their leaders when they fail 
as our Tories are, who suffer Mr. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli to do as he likes with them, and the Pre- 
mier is now almost as much abused by his friends 
as by his foes. Never, indeed, was such an edi- 
fice of popularity kicked to pieces by the man on 
the top of it as has happened in his case. But 
should he be put in opposition, he would, in my 
opinion, regain all he has lost, and come back to 
office stronger than ever, probably to commence 
a new course of self-iconoclasm. At present no 
man, except the writers in the Bellowgraph (as 
the Daily Telegraph is called), has a good word 
for him, and even our young ladies delight in re- 
peating, ‘‘I should be my first, if I could throw 
my second at my whole,” which is a not very 
difficult enigma upon the name of Glad-stone. 

‘The action for libel which Mr. Hepworth Dix- 
on has instituted against the Pall Mall is looked 
forward to with the most pleasurable expectatiort 
by literary circles, among whom the plaintiff is 
about as popular as Mr. Vernon Harcourt among 
politicians. It is of the latter gentleman that 
the story is told of the ten men who agreed each 
to ask to dinner at Greenwich the most unpleas- 
ant individual of his personal acquaintance, where- 
upon, instead of a dinner-party of twenty, there 
appeared but eleven persons—each of the ten hav- 
ing invited Mr. Vernon Harcourt. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s chance of being asked to make 
one of a party of pleasure would depend, I should 
think, upon some similar exceptional arrange- 
ment—that is, since he lost the editorship of 
the Atheneum. Authors were glad enough to 
make much of him when he wielded the sceptre 
and could poke them severely in the ribs with 
the sharp end of it; but now they exult over the 
fallen tyrant, or pass him by with a careless nod. 
Whether his rule deservedly made him so ob- 
noxious, I know not; but certainly never did 
any man fail so completely to make himself 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. 

‘*T would give a five-pound note to be present 
at his cross-examination,” is the ejaculation of 
Many a man with whom bank paper is not so 
familiar as proof-sheets ; and indeed I dare say 
it will be*very good fun. The review in the 
Pall Mall was, if I remember right, upon his 
‘Tower of London ;” but the expressions com- 
plained of occurred in certain retrospective re- 
marks in it upon the freedom of his ‘‘ New Amer- 
ica,” the nature of whicli you may easily conject- 
ure. The ex-editor is said to feel acutely the 
lash which he once wielded, and to be determined 
on getting redress if the law can give it him. 
Altogether so majestic an occurrence as that of 
this lion in the toils has probably not occupied 
the attention of the gentlemen of the long robe 
since the trial of Charles the First. ° 

In spite of the ‘‘ Conversations of Northcote” 





(not Sir Stafford) and a few other evidences of 
a per contra nature, artists, as a rule, are not hu- 


morous ; wit may be at the point of their brush, | 


but seldom at the tip of their tongue: it is the 
more advisable, therefore, to recall any pearl of 
speech that is dropped in the studios. Here isa 
little one I picked up yesterday. A certain critic 
called, uninvited, upon a painter somewhat uncer- 
tain, and who this year has, one must confess, 
done nothing to enhance his fame. ‘The visitor 
trotted round the room for hours, picking holes 
in every thing, and at last took his stand opposite 
some moorland scene, which he denounced as an 
‘* uninterrupted flat,” without interest in subject, 
and unredeemed by any merit of execution. 

**You may call my picture what you like,” 
said the artist, significantly, who had in vain 
attempted to pursue his work under these offen- 
sive commentaries; ‘‘and perhaps I may be the 
fool you think me ; but you can’t call me ‘an un- 
interrupted flat’ this morning”—a hint that had 
the desired effect: the critic vanished. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
eee is more charming than to see hap- 
py, healthy children, and to see them also 
neatly and tastefully dressed. But simplicity is 
the charm of youth; a fresh young face needs 
little adornment. Rich garments, jewelry, an 
extra number of ribbons, flounces, ruffles, and 
= add nothing to the beauty of childhood. 
others nowadays incline to dress their chil- 
dren like miniature men and women. In so do- 
ing they not only make a great mistake, but 
they wrong their children, particularly their lit- 
tle girls, who at ten are often seen decked out in 
as much finery as a fashionable woman of fifty. 
In the first place, this style of dressing makes 
the young girl look old, and robs her of all that 
fresh simplicity which is so natural and pleas- 
ing. She appears artificial, constrained, and dis- 
agreeably self-conscious. Her thoughts are nec- 
essarily much upon her adornments, and she has 
not yet learned to conceal the fact. What moth- 
er has the right thus to impair the beauty of her 
child? Then, again, the health and comfort of 
the little girl are seriously interfered with by 
the care she is expected to give to her fine gar- 
ments. She can not run and jump and romp 
about as she longs to do, lest she tear them; 
she must seat herself circtfmspectly, lest she 
crush the trimmings; she must be constantly 
on her guard lest she soil the delicate fabrics. 
At many fashionable summer resorts it is posi- 
tively painful to notice how absurdly this sys- 
tem of ornamenting children is practiced. It is 
to be hoped that sensible mothers during the 
coming season will not interfere with their chil- 
dren’s rights in this respect. Give them simple 
clothing, for this does not prevent the garments 
being pretty and tasteful. But let the young 
folks have a chance to be young. In America 
we all grow old too fast—not in years, but in 
thought, in feeling, and in habits. 





The Vienna Exhibition of 1873 is to have a 
department for ‘‘The Child.”’ The president, 
Baron von Schwarzsenboren, desires to receive 
from America all information concerning chil 
dren’s affairs, particularly in reference to means 
for promoting ghitiren’s health, and regarding 
toys and methods of instruction suited to de- 
velop the child’s ideas up to the age of going to 
school. The collection made is intended to be 
as ample and instructive as possible. 





The oldest lady in San Francisco has endured 
the vicissitudes of life for one hundred and nine- 
teen years. She still enjoys good health, and 
her mental faculties are unimpaired. Her maid- 
en surname was Madrugal ; she has survived her 
husband, whose name was Juarez, many years, 
and the youngest of her children is fifty-six 
years old. She is descended from the Castilian 
emigrants to Mexico, and appears likely to live 
many years longer. 


Among the peculiar institutions of Philadel- 


phia is a fuel savings society. The object of ° 


this society is to encourage poor people to save 
their money to secure the means of comfort in 
winter. Small sums are received from time to 
time, and coal and wood are procured for the 
depgsitors at less than the retail price. Last 
year there were over 3100 depositors. 





Will trout-fishers gracefully yield the palm to 
a woman? An exchange informs us that the 
largest speckled trout ever caught in America 
was recently captured in Chazy Lake, near 
Plattsburg, New York, by Mrs. William C. 
Rhodes, an expert angler. It weighed twenty- 
two pounds and one ounce. If any body has 
caught a bigger specimen, let it be made known. 
Mrs. Rhodes was out trout-fishing two miles 
from the hotel, had caught nine trout, averaging 
about two pounds in weight, when her bait was 
struck with such force as to nearly pull her out 
of the boat. Feeling that she had him securely 
fastened, she began playing him. She had no 
gaff-hook, and was compelled to tow him two 
miles, After two hours’ struggle with the 
trout, she got near enough the hotel to call for 
help. When in shallow water it was feared he 
would break his hold on the line and escape. 
Finally two men jumped into the water, and 
seizing the fish by the gills, landed him on the 
bank. It was packed in ice and sent to Govy- 
ernor Hoffman. 





La Ferte Vidame—a splendid property, con- 
sisting of 2164 acres of meadows, ponds, full- 
grown forest trees, under-wood, and a fine man, 
sion, which was formerly the residence of Louis 
Philippe—is about to be sold at auction. This 
estate belonged in 1784 to the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, who built a magnificent chateau there, 
which was pillaged in 1793 during the first rev- 
olution. hen the Citizen King went to reside 
at La Ferte Vidame he laid out £40,000 in re- 
pairs. 





The great fire which occurred a few weeks 
ago at Yedo, Japan, was one of the most des- 
olating calamities which have-ever happened to 
that city since its foundation. Within less than 
three hours a district of six square miles was 
laid waste, 5000 edifices were destroyed, and 








20,000 people were made homeless. During the 
progrgss of the fire, and afterward, the populace 
behaved with perfect order, patient fortitude, 
and vigorous energy. The authorities of Yedo 
stated that not a single case of loss by theft 
during the fire was brought to their notice, and 
the condition of the city for several days follow- 
ing the calamity was more than ordinarily quiet 
and free from disorder. The entire pecuniary 
loss by this fire is estimated at nearly two mili- 
ions of dollars, 





It is said that nearly all the fragments of the 
Vendéme column have been recovered. Not- 
withstanding the surveillance of the Commune, 
foreigners were able to secure some pieces at 
high prices, 





Picnics are likely to be popular this season at 
Prospect Park. The Dairy Cottage will be the 
central point for such gatherings. Suitable 
ground will be reserved for parties if timely 
application is made at the keeper’s station, and 
tables and seats are provided without charge. 
Table furniture may be obtained at a small charge 
= on deposit. Refreshments of various 
<inds will be supplied by the purveyor, when 
ordered in advance. Hoops, balls, and croquet 
mallets may be procured at the cottage; and an 
arrangement is to be made whereby parties can 
hire a set of croquet materials at twenty-eight 
eents an hour. Any person can have his own 
materials kept at the cottage for one dollar the 
season. Public carriages have just been placed 
in the Park, which will take visitors over the 
circuit drives for twenty-five cents each. 





Here is a poetical rule which, if carried out 
faithfully, will prevent all those discontented 
criticisms upon the weather which so abound: 

“When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm; 

But 

Be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather.” 





There is now being manufactured in Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, the largest refract- 
ing telescope in the world. It is designed for 
the United States Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, and will cost $46,000. The tube is to be 
thirty-two and a half feet in length, and the ob- 
ject glass is twenty-six inches in diameter. The 
largest instrument of this kind which has been 
previously used is owned by Mr. Newhall, at 
Gateshead, England, the object glass of which 
is twenty-five inches in diameter. The largest 
in this country belongs to the Dearborn Observ- 
atory of the Chigago University, of which the 
object glass is eighteen and one-half inches in 
diameter. ; 





The New Orleans Picayune mentions that not 
long since a physician tried an experiment to sat- 
isfy himself of the extent of the danger incurred 
by ignorance on the part of persons compound- 
ing medical prescriptions. Calling at a certain 
drug store, he presented the following prescrip- 
tion: ‘“‘ Hydrarg. chlor. mitis, grs. x.; soda bi- 
carb., grs. x.; ammoniz murias., grs. x.’’ Say- 
ing that he would call for the mixture in a few 
minutes, he turned as if to go, when the drug- 
gist, in an excited tone, called him back. 

“‘Doctor,’’ said the latter, ‘I can’t make up 
these ingredients for any body to take: you 
must have made a mistake.” 

“* How so ?”’ said the doctor. 

‘Why, don’t you see that there are here all 
the equivalents to constitute corrosive subli- 
mate ?”’ 

“Of course I do,” was the answer; ‘but I 
have submitted the same prescription at a dozen 
different places, and you are the first one who 
has objected to putting it up, or indicated any 
suspicion of its deadly nature.” 





Since peace has been restored in France work 
has been recommenced on the Grand Opera- 
house in Paris. The exterior is finished, but 
probably a couple of years will be needed to 
complete the interior. It will be a splendid 
structure—perhaps the most elaborate that has 
ever been erected to the service of music. 





At Montmorency, one of the most picturesque 
sites in the envirans of Paris, stands the resi- 
dence formerly occupied by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. It is situated on a hill which overlooks 
the town, and commands a delightful view, hav- 
ing in the foreground the Lake of Enghien, fur- 
ther on a thickly wooded valley dotted with 
white villas, and at the back the terrace of St. 
Germain. The mansion itself has been enlarged 
since Rousseau’s time, but the part occupied by 
him has been preserved untouched. The study 
still remains as he used it; the terrace with its 
avenue of limes, which Rousseau used to say 
served him as a drawing-room; and the arbor 

lanted by himself above the stone table, where 
g wrote so many pages. Rousseau lived here 
from December, 1757, until April, 1762, when his 
friends, the Marquis de Luxembourg and the 
Prince de Condé, came and carried him off at 
night to place him beyond the reach of the order 
of arrest issued against him after the publication 
of ‘‘Emile.” This residence is now offered for 
sale, and many visitors embrace the opportunity 
to indulge their curiosity respecting the spot. 





It is suggested by an unhappy sufferer that 
gas-meters should be regulated according to 
the number of lights in use, as when the full 
pressure is on, the meter registers about the 
same for ten as for twenty burners. The sug- 
gestion is worth experimenting upon. But 
generally gas-meters are hidden in dark, damp 
cellars + to make experiments convenient, they 
should be placed in some more accessible part 
of the house. 





Ballooning will again become the fashion, 
since a celebrated Boston aeronaut has con- 
structed the largest balloon ever used in this 
country, and proposes to make an ascension 
from Boston Common on the Fourth of July. 
This balloon, when filled with common illumi- 
nating gas, will carry fifteen or twenty passen- 
gers, with sufficient ballast for along trip. The 
maker, Mr. King, has made some observations 


in his numerous aerial voyages which have been . 


valuable to meteorological science. 
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Infant’s Knitted Cap. 
. 
Tuts cap is knitted with fine white cotton and with very fine steel knitting-needles; the separate figures of the design 
are surrounded with fine white glazed cotton. Gathered Valenciennes lace is set along the outer edge of the cap; nar- 
row pink satin ribbon forms the remainder of the trimming. Begin the cap from the middle of the crown with a foun- 
dation of 12 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and knit three rounds all plain. 4th round.—Always alternately twice 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 2 together (knit 2 stitches together). 5th round.—Always alternately 3 st. in the next 
twice t. t. o., working 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled), and 1k. 6th round.—All knit 
plain. 7th round.—Always alternately t. t. 0., 1k. 8th to 10th rounds.—All knit 
plain (the threads thrown over are always knit off as st.). 11th round.—Always 
alternately t. t. 0.,k. 2 together. The 12th round, as well as all the remaining rounds 





————————SE—————____= 







Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Unper- 


denoted by even numbers, are knit plain. 13th round.— x T. t. 0., k. 2 together, Waist.—Bacx. 
t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0., 1 k.; repeat eleven times from *. The repetition from * For pattern amie ri ti 
will not be referred to again in the course of the work. 15th round.—* T. t. o., Supplement, No. Ix, Fige. 84.06, 


k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t.0., 2k. 17th round.— > T. t. 0., k. 2 to- 

gether, 2k., t. t.0.,1k.,t. t.0.,3k. 19th round.—* T. t. 0., k. 2 together, 3 k., 

t.t.0.,1k.,t. t.0.,4k. 21st round.—>x T. t. 0., 1k., t. t. 0., 4 k., 2 st. n. (nar- 

rowed, that is, sl. (slip) the next st., knit off the following 2 st. plain, and draw the 

e sl. st. over),4 k. 28d round.—* T.t.0.,3k.,t.t.0,3k., 2st.n.,3 k. 25th 

round.— * T. t.0.,5k.,t t.0., 2k., 2 st. 

n., 2k. 27th round.—* T. t. 0.,3k., t. t.0., 

1k., t. t.0.,3k., t. t. 0., 1 k., 3 st. n., 1k. 

29th round.— * T. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, 

t. t.0., 3 k., t. t.0., 1 st. n. (that is, sl. the 

next st., knit off the following st. plain, and 

draw the sl. st. over), 2 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n. 

8lst round.— * 2 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 

2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 st. 

n.,3k. 88d round.— > 1k., k. 2 together, 

Rte, 1%, 66.0; 23 8. n.,t. 6.0.1.1, 

t. t. 0., lst. n.,2k. 35th round.— x K. 2 

together, t. t. 0., 3k., t. t.0., 1 k., t. t. 0., 

8 k., t.t.0., 1 st.n., 1k. 37th round.— 

t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 

t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. o., 2 st. n., ¢. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t t. 

knit the first k. o 


EMBROIDERED Pique Bre. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. XXXV., Fig. 97. 








Fig. 1.—Musiin anv OILED 
Sirk Brs.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI., Fig. 40. 






InFANT’s SHIRT. 
. ©, 9 st. n. (with the last 3 st, n, For pattern and description see Sap- 


plement, No, XXIX., Figs. 82 and 83. 


8 f this round also). 39th 
round,— * 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. 0.,3 K.y 
t.t.0.,2st.n,t.t.0,2k. 41st round.—+* K. 2 together, t. t.0., 1k., 
t. t. o., 1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 1k., t. t. 0., 2 st. m., t. t. 0. 
43d round.—1 k., * t. t. 0,3 k., t.t.0., 2 st. n,t.t.0,3 k., t. to, 
1 sl. crossed, k. 2 together (the last time also knit the first k. at the begin- 
ning of the round). 44th round.—All plain; but in doing this always 
form 3 st. of the crossed sl. st. and the following st. in the preceding round. 
‘Yo do this draw the second st. through the first st., and without dropping 
the first st. from the needle work 1k. and1 p. 45th round.—> T. t. 0., 
I st.n., 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t.0., 1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t.0.,8k. 47th round.—x 1k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n.,t.t.0,3 k., t. t.0., 
2st.n,t.t0,2k.,t.t0,1k.,t.t0, 1k. 49th round.—>x T. t.o., 
F k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1k., t..t.0., 
1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
o:, 1 k.,% t. 0., 1 et. n., @t..0., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1k., t. t.0., 
1 st. n.. 51st round.—2 k., * 
t £0... 8 Kk. t.'t: 0., 2 st, 2., 
t. t 
t 6..0;,.0 kK, & &.0., 2 6b a: (in Nicut Surp For Cuitp From 1 To 3 
narrowing the last time knit off YEARS OLD. 
the first two st. at the beginning _For pattern and Geacription’ eve Supplement, 
of the round together). The 52d , No. VIL, Figs. 27-80. 
round completes the crown of the 
cap; the insertion, which now follows, is worked in connection with the crown, 
as follows: Ist, 2d, and 8d rounds.—All purled. 4th round.—All plain. 5th 
‘ P round.—>* Twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n. 
Fig. 1,—INFANT 8 KNITTED AND 6th round.—All plain; of every twice t. t. 0., however, always work 1 k., 1 p. 

; Crocuet Bano. 7th round.—All plain. 8th to 10th rounds.—All purled. 11th round.—All 
plain. 12th round.— x T. t. 0., 1 st. n., 2k. 13th round.—1k., * t. t. 0., 

1 st. n., k. 2 st. together (at the end of the round knit off the last st. together with the first st. of the round). 14th round. 
—1lk., * t. t. 0., 2 st. n. (at the end of the round knit off the last st. together with the first st.). 15th round.—1l k., * 
t. t. o., 2 k., at the end of the round work but 1 k. instead of the 2k. 16th reund.—2 k., x t. t. o., 3 k. (at the end of 
the round work only 1 k. instead of 8 k.), 17th-19th rounds.—All purled. 20th round.—* K. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 st. n. 
2Ist round.—1 k., * t. t. o., k. 3 together (at the end of the round knit off the last two st. together with the first st. of 





InFant’s KniTrED : a = ' Inrant’s Dourfiewne Ext 
Car. Fig. 1.—Waite Piqut Coat ror CuiLp ERED 
FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD.—FRontT. For deser 

For pattern and description see Supplement 

No. XVIL, Figs 61.7” 














InFant’s FLANNEL Banp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXXIIL, Fig. 94.7 





Gray Enouiso LEATHER LeGGIne 
FoR CHILD FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XII., Figs. 41 and 42. 







InFant’s Boor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL., Figs. 43 and 44. 
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InFANT’S WHITE FLANNEL 
Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


InFant’s WHITE FLANNEL 


plement, No. XXL, Fig. 56. Drawers. 
For description see 
a this round). 22d round.— * T. t. o., Supplement. 


k. 2 together. 23d round.— xT. t. 0., 
2k. 24th round.—* T. t. 0., 3 k. 
25th round.—The next 159 st. are k., 
and the remaining stitches are taken 
on a separate neadle, and are left un- 
noticed for the present. Thenceforth 
work always going backward and for- 
ward, In the 26th to 85th rounds, CutLp’s Waite Frannen Batutne CLoak. 

—— are mages Ist “€ — For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 47. : , 

rovnds, care shou taken that the . = No Oo . Sashes, . —In- ig. 5.—SuIT FOR 
strips at both sides of the round of holes appear purled on the right side. Now knit the front, going forward, in the design Ss oy Genesis oe ; Faw ae Pel ‘ion air 2 10°? 
shown by Fig. 29. 1st round.—SI., * 18 p., 1 k., t. t. 0., 5 p., repeat five times from * ; finally, 14 p. 2d round.— 4 YEARS OLD DREss. NEL DRAWERS. BRIC PILLOW. 4 YEARS OLD. 
SL, * 18 k., Lp.,t.t.0, 1 p.,5k.; finally, 14k. 8d round.—SlL, * 1k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t.0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., Secsniieead nn For a, For pattern ae: APRON, AND For pattern and de For pt 










Fig. 
A 









1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t.t.0,1k,2p,tto,1k,2p,1k,tt0,2k,2p,tt0,1k iption see Sup- 
4 %, . ae a ee i penprenetag Soa. pi alae 9 scription see Supple- scription description see Cap. scription San 
2p.; finally, 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t.0., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 1 k., t. t.0., 2 st. n., t. t.0.,k. 2 together, t. t. o., at, No. XXIII, ° soe Bup- Supplement, No. For description plement, bry 9 Oe 
2k. 4th round.—Sl, * 13 p.,.2k.,2p,2k,3p,t to, 1p,2k,2p.,2k.;-finally, 14 p.  5th"round.+SL, Figs. 58-65, plement. +, Fig. 56. gee Supplement. Figs 1 
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-»t to, 4k, 











., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 1 
3 Btto,38 2, & & a, th round. 
7th round.—Sl., * 1 k., k. 2 together, 

. 2 together, 


her, t. t. 0., 3 
finally, 14 p. und. -» * k. 2 together, t. t. 
2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
finally, k. together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 
10th round.—Sl., * 13 p., 2 k. 
14p. 11th round.—SlL, * 1k. 
t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o, k. 2 toge 
1 k., k. 2 together, 2 p., t. t. 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 
2k. 12th round.—Sl., * 1 
ly, 14 p. 18th round.—Sl., 


> 


Jw 


5 
ad 


Fig. 2.—Inrant’s UNDER- 
Waist.—Front. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 34-36, 
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InFant’s CrocHet AND KyyrTED 
Bis 


For description see page 429. 
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a. 2 ogether, t. 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 
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Fig. 2.—Mus tin anp Ormep 
Sirk Brs.—Back. 


For pattern and description see 


p., 2 k., 2 p., 2 k.; finally, 
Supplement, No. XI., Pie. 40, 


wo 

. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 
o., 8 k., t. t. 0., 1 st. n., 
. 2 together, t. t. o., oh kt 60,4, 
. 2 together, t. t. o 
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Ixrvant’s Knittep Apron. 
For description see page 429, 


k. 18th round.—Sl., * 13 p., 
2 k. 


eat ote 2k, 2 me, 


— mt DO 


19th round.—SL, * 1 k., t. t. 0., 
2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0, 
-, 2p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p., 
gether, 2 p.; finally, 1k., t. t.0.,1 st. n.,1k., 

. t. o., 1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2k. 
20th round.—SlI., * 13 p. -»2p.,2k., p. 2 together, 4 p., 2k.,2p., 2 k.; 
finally, 14 p. 21st round.—Sl., * 2k., t. t.0., 2 st.n.,t.t0,3k., t. t. 
0., 2 st. n., t. t. 0., 2 k., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 3k., k. 2 together, 
2 p., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 2 p.; finally, 2k., t. t. 0., 2st. n., t. t.0.,3k., t. 
t. 0., 2: st. n., t. t. 0., . 22d round.—SL, * 13 p.,2k., 2 p.,2k., p. 2 
together, 2 p., 2k., 2p., 2 k.; finally, 14 p. 23d round.—Sl, * 1k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. 
o., 1 st. n., 1 k., 2 
0. 


t. 
: : t. 
‘ 1k., k. 2 together, t. t. o. 2 


Inrant’s Cap.—Pornt Lace 
EMBROIDERY ON TULLE. 
For pattern, design, and 


ge Sar see Supplement, 
No. XXXIV., Figs. 95 and 96. 


wit. EMBROID- ; tl 
FRILLS Fig. 2.—Wutrte Piqvé Coat ror CHILp 
FroM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD.—BACK. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
. No. XVIL, Figs. 48-51. : 
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.» 1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. 
p., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2 p., 1 k., k. 2 together, 2 p., 
., k. 2 together, 2 p. ; finally, 

. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. 

ky 2 ak. 
0., 1 


t. n., 1,k., k. 2 together, 
Ett oa, 1 2, 2k 
ound.—Sl., * 13 p., 2 k., 2 

k., p. 2 together, 2 k., 2 p., 2 

; finally, 14p. 25thround.—SL., 
. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k., t. t. 
st. n., t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t. 0, 

.» 2 p., k. 2 together, t. 

st. n., t. t. 0., 
gat p., t. 
2 0., 


InFant’s SHIRT. 


For pattern and description see Supple- P-y 
ment, No. XXII, Fig. 57. . 


together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 

y, k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
hi 26th round.—SI., * 13 p. i 
-»2p., 2k.; finally, 14 p. 27th round. Ege EE 

. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. 0. 
., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 2 p., 1 k., t. t. 0 2 p., t. 
3 finally, 1 k., t. t. o., 2 st. n., t. t. 0., er, t. t. o., 1 k., 
t. t.0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0.,2 k. Repeat the front from 


he a 

p oe 

. & 

toge . t. : 

t.0., k. 2 t Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Banp.—Java 
Canvas wITH Point RussE 


the fourth round until the front counts 84 rounds altogether, then knit five 


EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 
. 


rounds, which appear purled on the right side. 


On the st. of the last round work an insertion like that of the 5th to 24th 


rounds. In the 25th round, which is all knit plain going forward, take up the veins of the stitches on both side edges of 

- the cap (crossed), and also the stitches previously 
left unnoticed, and knit eleven rounds like the Ist 
to 11th rounds of the insertion before described. 
At both corners widen the requisite number of 
stitches, so that the cap may not draw there. Then 
cast off all around, draw the small opening in the 
middle of the crown together with a piece of thread, 
and surround the separate design figures with fine 
glazed cotton. Finally, run narrow satin ribbon 
in the cap, and furnish it with the remaining trim- 
ming, and with strings for tying. 


Infant’s Bands in Point. Russe Embroid- 
ery, Knitting, and Crochet-work, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse bands are seventy inches long each and 
four inches wide; they are pointed on one end as 
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Inrant’s Warst.—[See Page 437.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXXII., Figs. 91-93. 


Inrant’s CaNTON FLANNEL 
APRON. : 
For pattern and description 


see Sopp, No. 
XXXL, Figs. 87-90. 


InFant’s CaMBRIC APRON. 


For pattern and description see oa 
ment, No. XXVL., Figs. 74 and 75. 


shown by Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows a 
band rolled up as it should be ar- 
ranged when in use, so that the 
pointed end, which is furnished with 

strings, comes onthe inside. 
Fig. 1.—KwnitreD AND CROCHET 
Banp. This band is knitted in 
rounds going backward and forward 
with white Estremadura, No. 344. 
Begin the band on tue straight end 
with a foundation of 51 st. (stitches), 
: and on this knit one round all’plain. 
InFant’s Swiss Mtsiin Rose witH Brive Sirk Unper Dress. ‘Then follows the 2d round. —SI. (slip 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVII., Figs. 79-81. 1 st.), 4 k. (st. knit plain), k. 1 
‘ ppt a} *. purled), k. Z 
Fig. 9. Fig.10.—In- -Fig. 11.— crossed, 1 p., k. 1 crossed; repeat five times from *, then 3 p., k. 1 crossed, 5 k, 8d round.—Sl., 4 k., p. 1 crossed, 
Sotets wit tw Ry a ‘eae. 3k., p. 1 Assert *1p., p. 1 p monte 2 crossed ; repeat five times from > ; finally,5k. 4th, 6th, Sth, and 10th 
Dress. Sure. FROM 3 TO 5 rounds like the 2d round; 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th rounds like the 3d round; but in order to form the holes in the 5th round, 
For de- For pattern and YEARS OLD.—[For 98 shown by the illustration, knit off the second and third, and fourth and fifth st. together, and between these throw the 
scription description see pattern and descrip- thread over twice. Form a similar hole at the end of the round. On every two threads thrown over work 1 k. and 1 p. 
see Sup- Supplement, No. tion see Suppl.,No. in the sixth round. One pattern figure is formed with the 2d to 11th rounds; this figure is repeated until the band has 
plement, X., Figs, 81-39, XXIV., Figs. 66-68. pained the length required (aboug seventy inches), the design figures should be regularly transposed. however. For the 
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pointed end of the band narrow | st. at the be- 
ginning of every round. When the number of 
st. is reduced to 11, cast off. Finally, crochet 
on every hole at the outer edges of the band 
one scallop of 6 double crochet, after each scal- 
lop 1 single crochet, with which surround 3 st. 
in * vertical direction. Sew two linen tapes each 
twenty-six inches long on the point of the band. 
Fig. 2.—Java Canvas anp Crocuet Bann 
with Pomr Russe Emprorery. Cut first a 
iece of Java canvas of the requisite size, and 
Gata tiele stitch it all around, 6 (double) 
threads from the outer edge, with white knitting 
cotton (Estremadura No. 5), so that points are 
formed as shown by the illustration. The first 
stitch in the hollow of each point is worked on 
two threads in height, and the second over three 
threads after an interval of one thread ; the fol- 
lowing stitches increase one thread each in 
height. The next four stitches are shortened 
one thread each, and the next point is again be- 
gun with the first stitch. All around this button- 
hole stitch edge work a second, straight button- 
hole stitch edge on two threads in height , in do- 
ing this insert the needle in each button-hole 
stitch loop of the row first worked and in the 
material atthe same time. Ornament the foun- 
dation with diamond lines in diagonal half-polka 
stitch, and on the outer edge crochet the follow- 
ing round. On the next button-hole stitch work 
one scallop of 7 double crochet, pass over two 
button-hole stitches, 1 single crochet on the fol- 
lowing button-hole stitch, 1 double crochet scal- 
lop as before on the third following button-hole 
stitch, and so forth. Finally, cut away the edge 
of the material all around underneath the double 
crochet scallops, and on the point of the band 
sew two linen tapes each twenty-six inches long. 





(WRITTEN FOR HARPER'S BAZAR.) 


DOLLY VARDEN. 
By BRET HARTE. 
See illustration on page 436. 
Dear Dolly! who does not recall 
The thrilling page that pictured all 
Those charms that held our sense in thrall 
Just as the artist caught her— 
As down that English lane she tripped, 
In flowered chintz, hat sideways tipped, 
Trim-bodiced, bright-eyed, roguish-lipped— 
The locksmith’s pretty daughter? 


Sweet fragment of the Master’s art! 

O simple faith! O rustic heart! 

O maid that hath no counterpart 
In life’s dry, dog-eared pages! 

Where shall we find thy like? Ah, stay! 

Methinks I saw her yesterday 

In chintz that flowered, as one might say, 
Perennial for ages. 


Her father’s modest: cot was stone, 

Five stories high. ‘In style and tone 

Composite, and, I frankly own, 
Within its walls revealing 

Some certain novel, strange ideas : 

A Gothic door with Roman piers, 

And floors removed some thousand years 
From their Pompeiian ceiling. 


The small salon: where she received 

Was Louis Quatorze, and relieved 

By Chinese cabinets, conceived 
Grotesquely by the heathen ; 

The sofas were a classic sight— 

The Roman bench (sedilia hight); 

The chairs were French, in gold and white, 
And one Elizabethan. 


And she, the goddess of that shrine, 

Two ringéd fingers placed in mine— 

The stones were many carats fine, 
And of the purest water— 

Then dropped a courtesy, far enough 

To fairly fill her cretonne puff 

And show the petticoat’s rich stuff 
That her fond parent bought her. 


Her speech was simple as her dress— 
Not French. the more, but English less, 
She loved; yet sometimes, I confess, 
I scarce could comprehend her. 
Her manners were quite far from shy: 
There was a quiet in her eye 
Appalling to the Hugh who'd try 
With rudeness to offend her. 


‘**But whence,” I cried, ‘‘this masquerade? 
Some figure for to-night’s charade— 
A Watteau shepherdess or maid?” 

She smiled, and begged my pardon: 
** Why, surely you must know the name— 
That woman who was Shakspeare’s flame, 
Or Byron’s—well, it’s all the same: 

Why, Lord! I’m Dolly Varden!” 





MY FIRST DUEL. 

T is the fashion nowadays in this country to 
reprobate dueling as foolish and immoral. 
However much it may still linger among other 
civilized nations, we, at any rate (so we tell our- 
selves), have drifted far away from the absurd 
habit of considering a cartel as the necessary 
consequence of the slightest provocation—the 
most effectual settlement of every trivial dispute. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether the entire 
abandonment of the practice of dueling has, in 
its results, been productive of unmitigated good; 
whether cases have not arisen, and do not fre- 
quently arise, of which a duel would be by far 
the most satisfactory solution; cases in which 
the most severe moralist could scarcely condemn 
the course; where a man might take his own 
life in his hand for the sake of inflicting well- 
merited punishment upon another, and yet hope 
to meet with no harsh, inexorable doom if sum- 
moned to the presence of the all-merciful Judge ; 





action must inevitably be pursued at the risk of 
his own life would suffice to deter a man from 
an infamous, and in this age too little punished, 
crime. Such cases, however, if they exist at all, 
are, it must be admitted, rare; and, at any rate, 
dueling is now extinct in England. Neverthe- 
less, it is not so very many years ago since the 
practice fell into disrepute, and I have still a 
vivid recollection of all the incidents connected 
with my own first duel. 
Malta in 18—, not Malta as it is now; no 
mighty casemated fort towering in colossal 
strength below the Baracca; no huge cavernous 
tank or naval prison on Corradino, no dry dock 
at the Marsa—no, not Malta.as it is now, cer- 
tainly, but still the same Malta, still the same 
paradise for nine months of the year, the same 
urgatory for the remaining three. The fierce 
Eoet of summer is giving place to the more tem- 
pered warmth of autumn, and men, worn out 
and enervated by the unusually hot season, are 
rejoicing in the prospect of a change, and look- 
ing anxiously, longingly, for the first shower of 
rain that shall impart some slight degree of cool- 
ness to the air, and render life somewhat more 
endurable. The eye, wearied with the continual 
glare reflected eternally from the white houses, 
the dusty roads, and the bare glowing rock, in 
vain seeks relief from the brown hardened fields. 
The grass is parched and withered, save in some 
few favored sheltered spots; and the only green 
thing upon which the throbbing blinded eye can 
rest is an occasional carob or fig tree. ‘The very 
ground is athirst for rain, and the shrunken 
earth opens in great yawning fissures, as if riven 
by some dire convulsion of nature. Every one, 
pallid and enfeebled with the heat, is looking 
forward to the approaching winter, and many 
are projecting picnics and excursions to some one 
of those few spots where vegetation is still to be 
found, and where, under the luxurious shade of 
some welcome tree, with the slumberous murmur 
of a tiny streamlet, or the ceaseless ripple of the 
ever-heaving ocean, falling soothingly on their 
ears, and the sweet odor of the orange blooms 
hanging heavy in the motionless air, they may 
alternately watch the shimmering heat rising 
from the glowing ground, and refresh their eyes, 
wearied with the dazzling glare of the Valetta 
streets, with the sight of a green tree or a small 
patch of verdure-clad ground. 

Just at this time the ship to which I belonged, 
his Majesty’s frigate Spartiate, came into Malta 
Harbor to get a new bowsprit fitted in place of 
the one she had ‘‘sprung” in a squall off the 
Greek coast a few days before. We had been 
at sea nearly the whole of the long hot summer, 
and officers and crew were now equally delight- 
ed at the prospect of a run on shore. Most of 
us, however, were very soon tired of the parallel 
dusty terraces and steep flights of stone: steps 
that constitute the streets of Valetta, and longed 
for something more nearly allied to the green 
fields and shady lanes of home. So, starting off 
one forenoon, and taking my servant with us 
with a hamper of provisions by way of luncheon, 
four of us chartered a caléche, and bade the 
driver to take us to/im Tahleb—a precipitous val- 
ley hidden among the rocky hills somewhat to 
the southward of the centre of the island, calm, 
secluded, beautiful, and green ; and, even then, 
famed for its strawberry gardens, and a favorite 
resort for a day’s excursion. We strolled about, 
and lounged under the trees and dreamily smoked 
our cigars, and had luncheon, and lazily smoked 
again; and then I, who had never visited the 
place before, quitted the others and started off 
on a short tour of exploration jn the neighbor- 
hood. I had not proceeded far, and was saun- 
tering meditatively beside a thick hedge of the 
prickly-pear cactus that separated me from the 
narrow path running through the grounds, when 
I heard a sound that caused me to stop short in 
my walk and look eagerly around, It was a 
slight cry—evidently born of fear, and issuing 
from feminine lips—and appeared to come from 
the other side of the hedge, to climb over or 
break through which seemed equally an impossi- 
bility. . 

Fortunately, however, a few yards in front of 
me, where some herdsman had torn down the 
succulent plants to eke out the scanty sustenance 
which the withered herbage afforded to his milch 
goats, was a large gap. Thither I quickly bent 
my steps, and, emerging upon the pathway, be» 
came at once aware of ‘the cause of the cry that 
I had heard. Standing hesitatingly, evidently 
unwilling to turn back, and yet afraid to advance, 
was a tall and beautiful girl, while coiled up in 
the centre of the path directly in front of her, 
fierce and menacing in his lissom strength, with 
head erect and his bright red eyes gleaming with 
malice, lay a large black-snake. 

I have often since thought that, much as the 
girl was terrified at the. reptile, those two form- 
ed by nature no ill-assorted pair. But I did not 
think so then. I suppose no man ever cares to 
expatiate in detail upon the charms and beauty 
of the woman who has aroused in his heart all 
the passion of which his nature is capable. It 
sounds too much like profaning the sacredness 
of love, and putting the woman upon whom one’s 
dearest affections are-concentrated on a par with 
a horse one is anxious to dispose of. At any 
rate, I am: not going to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of Rose Cornewall. It is sufficient that, as 

I saw her then for the first time, timid and 
shrinking, with her cheek paled and her large 
lustrous eyes dilated with aversion and fear, I 
thought I had never gazed upon a sight so beau- 
tiful. As I ran toward her the snake took 
fright, and gliding away, succeeded, much to my 
annoyance, in making good his escape among 
the strawberry plants that fringed one side of 
the path; and then the least I could do was to 
offer my arm to the trembling, terrified girl, and 
crave permission to escort her to her party. We 
had not far to go; and then I gave my name and 
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and warmly thanked for my opportune interpo- 
sition. Aunt and niéce, I found, had not long 
come out from England, and were going to spend 
the winter in Malta. So, after expressing a hope 
that I should meet them at some of the balls dur- 
ing the approaching season, and obtaining leave 
to call upon them in the mean while, I rejoined 
my companions and recounted my adventure. 

The season began early that year in Malta. 
The summer cruise of the Mediterranean fleet 
was an unusually short one, and when the ships 
had returned to their winter moorings, balls and 
parties soon commenced in earnest. The inter- 
vening period had been a busy time for me. 
When once the Spartiate got into the hands of 
the dock-yard it was discovered that she stood 


caulking; that her lower rigging was worn out, 
and required to be replaced; so, altogether, my 
time was pretty well occupied. Nevertheless, 
I had found leisure to call twice at Mrs. Luton’s, 
and each time I had had the good fortune to find 
her and her niece at home; so that I was al- 
ready engaged for several dances before I enter- 
ed the room at the first ball of the season, and 
found that Rose Cornewall had arrived there be- 
fore me. 

There is no need to chronicle the events of the 
next few weeks. They were very much a rep- 
etition of the old, old story. Absurd as it may 
seem to say so, I was really hopelessly in love 
with a girl whom I had not seen half a dozen .| 
times; and before Christmas came, standing 
with her in the shelter of one of the bastions of 
Saint kimo, watching the huge white waves as 
they came towering in, driven onward before the 
fury of a fierce gregale, and sending great show- 
ers of spray high into the air over the highest 
battlements of the fort, I received from her lips 
the solemn promise to be my wife. 

Only a few days after my engagement to Rose 
had received the formal sanction of her aunt, 
Harry Gordon, my old messmate in the Argus, 
came out to join the Spartiate. He was one of 
the best fellows that ever drew breath—high- 
minded, honorable, and true as steel; and proud 
of my beautiful fiancée, I took him one day to 
be introduced to her. Rose’s back was turned 
as we entered the room; she was standing by 
the window, and had not heard the servant an- 
nounce us; but, hearing my voice, she looked 
round and came toward us. As she did so her 
gaze rested for a moment upon Harry. She 
started, as I fancied, perceptibly, and every par- 
ticle of color left her face, returning in an in- 
stant with a rapidity that flushed even her neck 
with the deepest crimson. In astonishment I 
turned ‘to Harry, and'as I did so fancied I inter- 
cepted a quick glance of puzzled recognition ; 
but as he did not claim acquaintance a moment 
afterward when I introduced him, and as Kose 
ascribed her momentary indisposition to the 
shock of suddenly meeting a stranger when she 
had imagined I was unaccompanied, I had no 
option but to conclude that 1 must have been 
mistaken. Nevertheless, | had an uneasy, in- 
definable sensation, almost amounting to a dread 4 
of I knew not what. ‘Ihe conversation flagged, 
and Harry and I presently left together. 

My companion was unusually silent as we 
walked along; so, partly by way of starting a 
conversation, partly to quiet the uneasy feeling 
in my own mind, [ asked him whether he and 
Miss Cornewall had met before. He hesitated a 
moment ere he replied, and then said, ‘‘ No. 
To tell you the truth, Charlie, she is the very im- 
age of a Miss Douglas that I used to know in 
London a couple of years ago, after we were paid 
off in the old Argus. ‘That was what made me 
look so queer when I first saw her. But, of 
course, they can’t be the same.” 

**No, of course not, as your friend’s name 
was Douglas, and Kose’s is Cornewall,” I an- 
swered, pettishly. ° : 

‘*Yes, of course they are different,” he as- 
sented. ‘* Well, I shall go on board again. I 
suppose you won’t come just yet? Good-by.” 

4 went for a short walk that day before I re- 
turned to Mrs. Luton’s. I was thoroughly vex- 
ed and uncomfortable. That Harry was not 
quite sure that the resemblance between Miss 
Cornewall and Miss Douglas was only a resem- 
blance, I was perfectly certain of, from the tone 
in which he spoke, and I could not but confess 
that Rose’s sudden pallor was, at any rate, an 
unfortunate coincidence; but then, to admit the 
possibility of this opened up-the way to a whole 
train of suspicions that I would not put into 
words even to my own heart—that, indeed, 
when I had returned to Miss Cornewall’s, I felt 
ashamed so far to yield to ag to ask her, as I had 
intended to do, whether she had ever before met 
Harry Gordon. From that day forward, howev- 
er, an estrangement gradually sprung up between 
Harry and myself. I felt instinctively that he 
did not like Rose, and would not be sorry to see 
my engagement to’ her broken off ; and this gave 
rise to a feeling of irritation and pride on my 
part that frequently prompted me to say things 
to him that nothing but his uniform courtesy 
and good nature could have prevented from caus- 
ing an open rupture. And so a coolness grad- 
ually grew up between, us that threatened to in- 
crease as time went on, and to sap even the very 
foundations of our old friendship. 

All this time, too, the uneasy feeling that 
originated in my mind on the day that I intro- 
duced Harry to Miss Cornewall had been gain- 
ing strength. I could not account for it nor 
analyze it; it seemed like a vague dread of | 
some impending evil, that, much as I struggled 
against it, I could not shake off. Even in her 
presence it did-not always entirely disappear ; 
but there, at any rate, it was repressed by my 
passionate love for her, which forbade me even 
to hint at any thing that might imply any want 
of confidence on my part. And so things went 
on, until the day was fixed that was to make 





was duly introduced to her aunt, a Mrs. Luton, 
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that I would invite Harry to the ceremony, and 
the following morning I took an Opportunity of 
doing so—moved thereto more perhaps by bra- 
vado than by any wish that he should actually 
be present on the occasion. He congratulated 
me, as I thought, very coldly upon the approach- 
ing event, and courteously declined my invita- 
tion; then turning suddenly toward me with a 
burst of his old-cordial manner, and speaking 
very rapidly and earnestly, he said: 
‘Nolan, I can’t let this go on without an ef- 
fort to stop it. I must tell youn—I ought to have 
told you long ago. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
marry Miss Cornewall. I have the best of rea- 
sons for knowing that she is the same girl I used 
to know in London as Hester Douglas, and you 
know I was not living a very steady life then. 
Yes, strike me if you like, Charlie,” he contin- 
ued, as I made a stride toward him ; “only list- 
en. You and I are old friends, and I can’t 
stand quietly by and see you innocently marry a 
girl that 1 know ought not to be your wife. 
Don’t believe me: ask her—ask her whether 
she ever knew a Miss Douglas in London, or 
ever lived at Surbiton, and 5 ane your own con- 
clusions from her answers. You might have 
seen from her face, when you introduced me to 
her, that we had met before,” he went on, with 
a half sneer. 

I had been silent with astonishment during 
Harry’s speech ; but the last few words, the cut- 
ting reference to that event, the origin of all 
those uneasy doubts and half-formed suspicions 
that had ever since so cruelly haunted me, gave 
words to my anger, and caused me to form a 
sudden determination. 

‘*{ will ask her; and if, as I suspect, your 
statement is false—” I paused, almost choking 
with passion. 
‘*T will abide the issue,” he said, calmly, and 
left the cabin. . 

Two hours afterward I was in Miss Cornewall’s 
presence. I had been at first all impatience to 
hear her denial of any acquaintance with Miss 
Douglas ; but during the long row to the shore, 
and the toilsome walk up the steep hill that leads 
from the Custom-house to the gates, I had full 
leisure to grow cool, and to reflect that Harry 
had spoken of no suspicions, but had made a 
positive statement, which he, with his habitual 
caution, would be, of all men, the least likely to 
do unless he had good reason for believing in its 
truth. And ifit were true—. But by the time 
my reflections had reached this stage I had ar- 
rived at Mrs. Luton’s door, and after a moment’s 
pause I rang the bell. 

Rose was seated at the table, writing a letter, 
as I entered. She got up and came toward me; 
and taking her hand in mine, I led her to the 
couch at the end of the room, and seated myself 
beside her. 

‘Rose, when you were in London, did you 
ever hear of a Miss Douglas ?” 

Her eyes flashed under their long black silky 
lashes. 

‘*Mr. Gordon has been talking to you,” she 
said, vehemently. 

I looked at her'in amazement. If Harry’s 
statement were untrue, what possible association 
could there be in her mind between him and 
Miss Douglas? She saw that she had betrayed 
herself, and continued, gently : 

‘*] thought you knew that he called here the 
other day. Did he not tell you of it? I forgot 
to do so. I don’t think he likes me, Charlie. 
Oh, my darling, don’t let him come between us!” 
she murmured, softly, as she nestled closer to 
my side. ' 

I am neither able nor desirous to follow out 
the interview. A loving woman’s (and with all 
her faults Rose did love me) endearments and 
caresses are too sacred to be lightly spoken of; 
and, excepting in so far as the narration of them 
may serve to the gratification of a morbid curi- 
osity, itcan be a matter of but little interest to 
any excepting the two most intimately concern- 
ed. I suppose I was a fool; perhaps my love 
blinded me. No doubt I ought to have seen 
through it all; but somehow I didn’t. I only 
saw a beautiful girl whom I passionately loved 
—an angel who had been maliciously slandered. 
Carried away by the witchery of the moment, I 
forgot my long-cherished doubts; I forgot the 
probabilities, the suspicious circumstances of the 
case. It seemed impossible to associate any 
thing evil with one so fair, so gentle, so loving ; 
and returning once more to the unswerving alle- 
giance, to the unwavering confidence of old, I 
wondered with shame how I could ever have al- 
lowed myself to doubt. My heart wanted to be 
convinced, and it was convinced ; but my reason 
was stubborn, however much I might decline to 
listen to its voice; and this did not tend to abate 
the irritation which, by an utterly irrational but 
perfectly natural reaction, I felt against Harry, 
and which induced me to regard him rather as 
one who had willfully insulted my future wife 
than as one who, wishing to save me from what 
he justly regarded as an irreparable disgrace, had 
been led to make a false statement under the be- 
lief in its truth—a mistake for which an apology 
might be a sufficient atonement. ; 

‘No doubt, had I had time for reflection, I 
should have viewed it in this light; but unfor- 
tunately before I had left Mrs. Luton’s house 
many minutes, while the glamour was still strong 
upon me, I met a party of men, foremost among 
whom was Harry Gordon. ‘They were most of 
them acquaintances of my own, and little as a 
conversation with them accorded with my mood 
of the moment, I knew it was impossible to pass 
them without speaking. 

‘*We are going up to Marti’s to play a pool, 
Nolan,” said Bertie Chestle, when the first grect- 
ing was over. ‘‘ Will you come?” 

«Thanks, I’m going on board.” 

‘‘Qh, nonsense: you'll do better on the board 
of green cloth. Come along.” 





Rose and me one. I had made up my mind 


“It’s no good, Chestle; Nolan has given up 
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all that sort of thing,” broke in Harry, with a 


athe speech was innocent enough; but in my 
then state of feeling toward Gordon I was chafed 
that he should make any remarks about my ac- 
tions; and in as hard, cold a tone as I could as- 
sume I replied, ‘‘ Mr. Gordon is requested to 
confine his attention to his own affairs, and, when 
he does meddle with other people's, not to make 
statements which are deliberately untrue. 

Every one looked at me in astonishment. 
Harry turned very white, and from between his 
compressed lips came one word: ‘* Charlie ? 

“] said, Sir, that your statement was deliber- 
ately.untrue. Need I say more ? : 

One glance of pained surprise, and, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, he took the arm 
of one of his companions, and walked away. As 
soon as he was gone, I turned to a man whom I 
knew, a captain in the 205th. pine: 

“Lane, you must see me through this,” I said, 
impetuously. 

‘¢With all my heart. Let us go to my quar- 
ters. Gentlemen, au revoir, If Gordon or De 
Lacy wants any information, tell him that Nolan 
js with me, will you? Nolan, what is all this 
about?” he continued, as soon as we were out of 
hearing. ‘‘I don’t want to be inquisitive, but 
no one will believe but that there was some con- 
cealed motive for what you said—you and Gor- 
don such old friends too; and if I am to act for 

you, don’t you think, for your own sake, I ought 
to know it, so as to set you right in case of acci- 
dents?” 

“JT am afraid I can’t tell you,” I replied. 
“There is a motive, of course; but you must 
forgive me for using my own discretion about 
communicating it to any one.” 

Lane looked at me a moment in silence, and 
nothing more was said on the subject till we 
reached his quarters, There, about an hour 
afterward, De Lacy joined us. He and I had 
never been introduced to one another; but after 
a hurried glance round the room, to assure him- 
self that there were no casual intruders, he walked 
towardme. 

‘Lieutenant Nolan, I believe?” I bowed 
affirmatively as I took his card. ‘‘I need hard- 
ly say, I presume, that I am here on the part of 
Mr. Gordon. ‘This seems a sad business. Can 
nothing be done ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, briefly. 

“Gordon has not been very explicit; but he 
hinted that there were reasons. Surely you will 
explain?” He broke off abruptly. 

“J will explain nothing. Captain Lane acts 
for me.” 

‘Then things must take their course ;” and he 
returned to Lane. 

Their conference was long and earnest. I 
heard afterward that De Lacy tried again to 
bring about an understanding, and even admit- 
ted that he had been instructed to use every ef- 
fort to induce me to apologize; but that Lane 
told him he was satisfied that it would be per- 
fectly useless to endeavor to obtain any retraction 
or apology from me. At last De Lacy left, bow- 
ing ceremoniously to me as he quitted the room, 
and then Lane turned to me: 7 

“Tt is settled for to-morrow morning at five 
o'clock, behind the Pheenician ruins on Corradi- 
no: pistols, of course. We had better have some 
dinner now, and that will give you an hour or two 
before you turn in to see after any business you 
want to attend to. I suppose you'll like a long 
night for the sake of steadying the hand, and 
you'll have to be up early.” 

I have “‘ been out” several times since, but I 
don’t think that I ever experienced the same 
feelings on the eve of a meeting that I did on 
this occasion. It was not only that it was my 
first duel, that all the sensations connected with 
it were novel, but I seemed to be impelled by 
perfectly savage ferocity—by a sheer animal lust 
for blood. 1 knew that Harry was a dead-shot ; 
but the possibility of his hitting me did not great- 
ly affect my mind. ‘The sole feeling of which I 
was conscious was one of intense delight that I 
was about to have an opportunity of avenging 
what I had induced myself to consider as his 
— false imputations upon Miss Corne- 
wall, 

I had but little to do in the way of preparation, 
and that little was soon done—a letter to my 
mother, another to Rose, a few lines to one or 
two old friends on the chance of the worst—and 
then Lane and I drew our chairs up to the win- 
dow, and smoked and talked until our watches 
warned us that, with the prospect of an early 
Journey before us, we could no longer defer 
going to bed. 

_ Lane awoke me in good time the next morn- 
ing. 

_.‘ Ihave given you till the last minute, Nolan. 
Edwards will be here directly with the caléche . 
I sent him for it some time ago. You'll find a 
cup of coffee in the next room; or would you 
prefer a nip of brandy—just a something to 
steady the nerves?” 

Out through the Porta Reale, across Floriana 
parade-ground, round the Marsa, with scarcely 
a word spoken between us; and then, where the 
road turns off on the left toward Burmola, we 
left our caléche. A scramble over a low stone 
Wall, a five minutes’ walk through the young bar- 
ley sprouting beneath our feet, and we reached 
the ground—a small field encompassed with low 
walls of shapeless blocks of jagged unhewn stone 
piled one on another. In one corner of it was 
t circle of upright single stones, commonly 

own as the Pheenician ruins—a sort of Stone- 

enge in miniature—and toward this we bent 
our way. ‘There was no one behind them, and 
bs were evidently first on the ground ; so we sat 
gsi and awaited the arrival of our adversaries, 

Was one of those clear, glorious mornings that 
are so common in the Mediterranean in early 
Spring. ‘Behind us the slope of the ground, 
While it concealed us from observation from the 





ships in the harbor, also shut in the view in that 
direction ; butin front of us the country stretched 
out for miles in a highly cultivated plain, till in 
the distance the rampart and towers of Citta 
Vecchia bounded the scene, and stood out, white 
with the early rays of the morning sun, above 
purple-blue haze that toned down without ob- 
scuring the varying tints of the intervening val- 
ley. Every now and again the rumble of some 
country cart, or the monstrous drone of some 
peasant laborer hastening to his daily toil, broke 
upon the silence; but beyond that all was still. 
Suddenly we heard the sound of falling stones, 
and looking round, saw Gordon, De Lacy, and 
some third person whom I did not know vault- 
ing the low wall that encompassed the field. On 
seeing us they stopped, and Lane, rising and ad- 
vancing a step or two toward them, he and De 
Lacy drew a little apart, and I was left standing 
alone. Presently I saw the seconds measuring 
the ground, and then Lane came up to me and 
led me to my post, saying, as he put the cold 
butt of the pistol into my hand, 

‘Gordon has brought a doctor with him. 
Mind and aim low.” ‘Then he added in a loud- 
er voice, ‘‘ Gentlemen, are you both ready? Mr. 
De Lacy gives the words, one—two—three: at 
the last word you fire.” 

There we stood—Harry and I—in the bright- 
ening light, half facing one another, sombre and 
stern, each of us with his pistol in his hand, 
waiting for the word. How long this state of 
expectation lasted I can not say—not more than 
a few seconds, I suppose; but it sufficed to car- 
ry me back in thought many years, and to bring 
before me a vision of the old parsonage house 
and ivy-mantled church, the green fields and 
shady lanes, among which my childhood had 
been passed. At length De Lacy’s voice recalled 
me to myself, as in clear, incisive tones he slowly 
uttered the words, 

‘“*One—two—three.” 

The two reports rang out simultaneously, and, 
with a slight cry, Harry fell on his face on the 
ground. ‘Then, forgetting all about Rose—re- 
membering only the old friendship between Gor- 
don and myself—I rushed forward in a parox- 
ysm of remorse at my handiwork. But the sec- 


| onds had anticipated me; and before I could 


cover the intervening ground, De Lacy was sup- 
porting Harry’s head upon his knee. The doc- 
tor, too, was kneeling by him, examining the 
wound. The bullet had entered on the right 
side, where Harry had exposed it by raising his 
arm to fire, but the flow of blood was very slight. 
The surgeon, however, evidently thought it seri- 
ous; for after a short examination he rose and 
shook his head sadly.. Slight as the motion was, 
Harry’s eye detected it, and he made a sign to 
the others to draw back. ‘The seconds looked 
at one another for a moment, and then, in spite 
of the irregularity of the proceeding, they com- 
plied ; and taking De Lacy’s place, I bent down 
to catch the words as they fell from Harry's 
lips. 

** Charlie, I’m afraid I'm done for this time. 
Don’t reproach yourself, old fellow: it couldn't 
be helped. Of course we know what it was 
about, however little others may. I didn’t want 
to do any one any harm,” he went on, almost 
plaintively, ‘‘or to violate any one’s confidence ; 
but I was in hopes that what I said to you yes- 
terday would have led to your engagement being 
broken off; but as.you have chosen to fight 
for her, I suppose it is on still. Charlie, you 
mustn't marry her—indeed you mustn't. Put 
your hand into my pocket, and you'll find a bun- 
dle of letters—that’s it—that will tell you all 
about it.” 

Harry’s voice had been growing weaker and 
weaker as he spoke, until the last few words were 
almost a whisper; so I made a sign to the oth- 
ers, and carefully, tenderly, we carried him to 
his caléche and placed him in it. He was taken 
to De Lacy’s rooms, where for weeks he hovered 
between life and death, and where I saw him 
frequently. A good constitution pulled him 
through at last, however, in spite of the doctors ; 
and the Spartzate being then up the Adriatic, 
he did not rejoin her, but invalided to En- 
gland. 

And the packet ?. When I had gone on board, 
and could open it quietly in the seclusion of my 
own cabin, I found that it consisted of four let- 
ters. The first was from Harry to myself, and 
was merely to the effect that, having in view the 
possibility that the duel might be fatal to him, 
and thinking that I ought to be made aware of 
the truth, he had prepared this packet, to furnish 
me with the evidence of it, in case of his de- 
cease. Then came two other letters, addressed 
to him, and dated about two years back. I 
had little need to read them—the handwriting 
told me who the author was; but I read them 
through. They were both signed ‘‘ Hester 
Douglas ;” and their contents were such as to 
leave no reasonable doubt of the relation which 
the writer bore to Gordon at the time they were 
written. .'The blow had fallen. All Harry’s im- 
putations—all those suspicions that his words 
had suggested, but that I had never allowed my- 
self to entertain—were true. here was no 
need of farther evidence; but, as if to render it 
complete, there was the fourth letter still un- 
read, and I resolutely forced myself to read it. 
Even at that moment I found time to notice that 
it looked newer, less soiled, than the others: It 
was dated ‘‘Strada Stretta, Malta, February 2, 
18—” (the day that I had introduced Harry to 
Miss Cornewall), and ran as follows: 


“*T knew it must come at last—that we should meet 
—. But you will keep my secret, won’t you? 
Oh, Harry, for the sake of the love you once bore me, 
spare me. He knows nothing—need never know any 
thing. And I love him, Harry, and have put away 
the past with the old name. Why should you visit the 
sins of Hester Douglas upon O8E CORNEWALL 2?” 


When I had finished reading the letters, I 
could not at once decide upon the next step. 











My brain was in a whirl, and for the time I 
seemed incapable of volition. At length, how- 
ever, I determined to adopt a suggestion con- 
tained in Harry’s note to myself, namely, that I 
should forward the letters to Miss Cornewall. 
I inclosed them, therefore, in an envelope, togeth- 
er with a few lines from myself, telling her the 
circumstances under which they came into my 
possession, and intimating that, all things con- 
sidered, it would, in my opinion, be better that 
we should not meet again. From. that day to 
this I have never seen Rose Cornewall ; but some 
twelve months afterward I heard that she had 
become a Roman Catholic, and had entered a 
convent at Naples. 

As for myself, I did not long remain on the 
station. ‘Ihe duel was a great deal talked about, 
and all sorts of reasons were assigned for it by 
popular rumor, and I was sick at heart, and not 
ambitious of notoriety. I wanted some place 
where I could see new faces and find new occu- 
pation. So within a month of the duel—as 
soon, in fact, as Gordon was out of danger—I 
applied to be superseded, and came home to En- 
gland. 

When I came to think coolly about it after- 
ward, it did appear somewhat extraordinary that, 


. considering Harry’s renown as a shot, I should 


have come scatheless out of the affair. I had 
not been home long, however, when I made a 
discovery that perhaps accounted for his bad 
shooting. He was then, and had been for some 
time previously, secretly engaged to my sister. 
The whole thing came out when he invalided to 
England, and they were married shortly after. 
I do not know whether Harry ever made a clean 
breast td his wife of what happened in Malta ; 
but I am inclined to think that their second 
daughter, Rose (she is the mother of two chil- 
dren herself now), is not unlikely to benefit by 
the will of her crusty old bachelor uncle. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorreEsPonDeEnT. ] 


Lr. would never be suspected that Paris had 
so lately been besieged and bombarded, or 
that it had suffered from cold, hunger, and pest- 
ilence, and, still worse, the Commune and the 
petroleum incendiaries. ‘The hotels are obliged 
to turn away guests from their doors, the fur- 


nished apartments are crowded to overflowing, | 


and the streets are blocked up with carriages. 
After having been first forcibly banished from 
Paris by war, and then voluntarily by resent- 
ment and distrust, the most obstinate at last find 
that it is tiresome to live far from the great city, 
and have left their castles under the elastic pre- 
text of business. ‘Their principal business is to 
be again in Paris, to behold once more that much- 
abused but always beloved city, with which it is 
impossible to have more than a lovers’ quarrel, 
and to see her theatres, her museums, her ex- 
hibitions, her books, and her journals appearing 
every hour. 

This resurrection of the great city is viewed 
from two opposite points of view by the pessi- 
mists and the optimists. ‘See how incapable 
this nation is of regeneration!” say the first. ‘‘ It 
can neither learn or forget any thing, and has 
returned to its diversions, its luxury, and its 
frivolous and extravagant habits! See the 
sumptuous equipages drawn by thorough-bred 
steeds, the magnificent dresses, the Champs 
Elysées thronged with a joyous crowd, the thea- 
tres filled to overflowing, and the exhibition of 
paintings, visited by fourteen thousand people in 
two days! What is to become of such a giddy 
people!” ‘Is it not admirable ?” cry the opti- 
mists, in turn, ‘* What vitality and elasticity 
there is in this nation that nothing can cast 
down, whose good humor naught can cloud, and 
whose trust in the future naught can shake! In 
spite of its burned villages, plundered cities, and 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants slain and 
expatriated, not a trace of these calamities ap- 
pears on the surface. Commerce is prospering, 
manufactures are flourishing, all are earning 
their daily bread, every man has returned to his 
work full of eagerness and confidence; the ne- 
cessity of raising money in abundance to rebuild 
the ruins and to pay the heavy taxes stimulates 
the energies and imaginations of all, and in the 
end plundered France will find herself far richer 
than her spoilers.” 

The first are not wholly wrong, but the latter 
are quite right. It is certain that a community, 
especially a cosmopolitan community like the 
fashionable world of Paris, which, without being 
solely French, is made up from every quarter of 
both continents—it is certain, I say, that this 
community can not change its tastes and habits 
in a few hours, or consent to wear sackcloth and 
ashes in patriotic mourning. The essential 
thing is that French society should be reorgan- 
ized on a sound basis, that it should set an ex- 
ample of comparative simplicity, that it should 
set up anew the barriers, so much disregarded of 
late, between the world of respectability and the 
demi-monde, and that the former should no 
longer copy the latter so closely as often to be 
mistaken for it. This is the consummation 
which we desire and expect. 

The trial of Marshal Bazaine is about to be- 
gin. It is reported that he said, coldly, a few 
days since, ‘‘1 shall be shot.” Whether this is 
true or not, it is certain that he is loudly con- 
demned by public opinion as having been the de- 
stroyer of France.- But what could have been 
expected from the Mexican intriguer — from 
him who sold the French munitions to the very 
men against whom they were designed to be 
used ? 

It is evident that Paris is full of attractions: 
first, the exhibition of paintings; then, in two 
months, the exhibition of useful articles, to 
which America will contribute a large share; 
the trial of Bazaine; the investigation into the 





bargains of the empire and the government of 
the 4th of September ; the sessions of the Assem- 
bly, which are daily becoming more interesting, 
now that it is about to take action on the im- 
portant laws concerning military service and 
education—all these things furnish a surfeit of 
food for the curious spectators who are flocking 
hither from every quarter of the globe. 

The Paris modistes are well satisfied with this 
state of affairs. A feverish activity pervades the 
shops, and the work-women are kept busy day and 
night to prepare the exquisite costumes that are 
wanted for the summer—thongh these dresses 
will all be worn in France, since the fashionable 
world has universally decided not to go abroad, 
unless it be to Switzerland, to which country 
France owes a debt of gratitude. Itis the same 
with the artists. A pianist, Camille Saint-Sciéus, 
who had intended to go to Germany to fill an 
engagement, was hissed off the stage the other 
evening at a popular concert, in spite of her tal- 
ent, and told to go back to Germany. 

Embroidery is the rage of the season. Silk, 
foulard, and crépe de Chine dresses are all em- 
broidered, sometimes with soutache laid on flat, 
but generally the embroidery is worked on the 
stuff itself, which is often entirely covered with 
it. Those who prefer a simple and rich style, 
choose color on color, or at most have the em- 
broidery a shade darker or lighter than the ma- 
terial; but persons with fantastic tastes, and for- 
eigners, do not confine themselves within these 
limits. To give an idea of this style of dress, 
I will describe a costume devised for a great Rus- 
sian lady. ‘The skirt was of rose de Chine faye, 
with a wide scalloped flounce of écru silk. The 
flounce was interrupted in front, and the skirt 
embroidered all over en tablier with écru silk. 
Polonaise opening over this embroidery made of 
écru silk, edged with large scalloped points of 
rose de Chine silk. From each point a bouquet 
of embroidered rose de Chine silk extended up- 
ward almost to the belt. Ecru corsage, embroid- 
ered wjth rose de Chine, worn over a rose de 
Chine vest embroidered with écru. Under the 
points of the polonaise was set écru fringed gui- 
pure. Ecru parasol, lined and embroidered with 
rose de Chine. Ecru rice straw bonnet, trimmed 
with a spray of roses. I forgot to say that the 
large loops of the belt, set under the left side of 
the basque, were of écru ribbon fringed with 
rose. This is the type of a rich and a little— 
what shall I say ?—a littlé too remarkable cos- 
tume for pure Parisian taste. A true Parisian 
would have made the suit of two shades of gray 
or écru. 

The following black suit is more in conformity 
with general taste. Skirt of plain black taffetas, 
without trimming. Polonaise redingote of the 
same material, very long, loose in front, and 
falling straight. This redingote is edged with 
narrow gold-colored woolen guipure, not more 
than an inch and a quarter wide, and set on flat. 
The back of the redingote is draped in a pouf by 
means of large loops of black ribbon, and the 
fronts are turned back from the top to the bot- 
tom to form large revers. The half-fitting sleeves 
have a deep cuff, edged with gold-colored gui- 
pure, and trimmed with large bows of ribbon 
arranged in.clusters of loops. Black straw bon- 
net with stfings lined with gold-colored silk, and 
trimmed with a cluster of buttercups. 

Many suits are seen made of printed percale, 
composed in the following manner: Skirt of 
plain écru percale. Polonaise of écru percale, 
sprinkled with large black, white, or pale écru 
dots, the size of half a dollar. Other suits are 
made entirely, both skirt and polonaise, of blue 
percale, with large white dots. ‘This style has 
an elegance in its simplicity which is truly 
Parisian, though not appreciated by every one. 

Dresses are also made of striped percale, over 
which is worn an over-skirt and bretelles. ‘This 
costume, which is especially suited to young 
girls, consists of a skirt with high waist and 
almost tight-fitting sleeves of<striped écru and 
russet percale, and over-skirt of russet mousse- 
line de laine, edged with a bias fold and notched 
flounce of the material. This over-skirt is draped 
in a pouf behind. Over the high-necked waist 
of the percale dress are worn wide bretelles of 
russet mousseline de laine, composed of a bias 
fold, trimmed on each side with a notched 
ruffle. In the back is set a large bow of the 
same material as the bretelles, and also edged 
with a ruffle. 

It is still affirmed that velvet skirts will be 
worn all summer. I have seen one in prepara- 
tion for a summer dress (for a foreign lady) which 
I will describe: Skirt of light vert-de-gris velvet. 
Polonaise of grenadine of the same shade as the 
skirt, embroidered with large bouquets of a 
darker tint, and trimmed with very wide woolen 
fringed guipure of the same shade as the bou- 
quets. ‘To vary this costume, polonaises are 
made of white muslin trimmed with white gui- 
pure insertion and edging, with a sash and bows 
of vert-de-gris ribbon. ‘This polonaise will also 
be worn over velvet skirts. It is said that this 
fashion of wearing velvet skirts in summer is in 
eompliment to the Duchess de Montpensier, who 
is a Spaniard, velvet being worn in Spain in 
all seasons of the year. On the other hand, it 
is predicted that we shall be obliged to have fires 
all summer, and that consequently velvet will 
naturally be in season even in July. 

. Bonnets are saucepans of straw or lace, and 
saucepans are never lovely. I know, indeed, 
that by an art of which none but Parisian mil- 
liners are capable, these bonnéts become almost 
graceful in their hands. But what would they 
not make if less grotesque shapes were adopted ? 
We see many of colored tulle, trimmed with 
blonde of the same color, in gray, rose, ancien 
blue, vert-de-gris, etc.; for all colors have a 
sickly or convalescent aspect ; they are shadows 
of colors, ghosts of shades, attenuations of tints, 
which remain intangible. 

EmMcLinE Raymonp. 
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“DOWN THAT ENGLISH LANE SHE TRIPPED— 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRETTY, DAUGHTER.”—[Srz Porm, Page 434.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Garden Hat and Hoods, Figs. 1-3. 

. 1.—Wuirte Ficurep Jaconet GarpEN Hart. To 
make this hat cut of double stiff lace for the crown an oval 
jece ten inches long and eight inches and seven-eighths 
wide. Lay this piece in small pleats on the outer edge, at 
regular intervals, until it is wide enough to fit the head 
(twenty inches and a half in the original). Cover the crown 
with figured jaconet, which is arranged in several cross pleats 
for the middle of the crown. For the rim of the hat cut a 
straight strip of figured jaconet fifty-two inches long and 
five inches and three-quarters wide, and gather this strip, 
sewing in a piece of covered wire forty-four inches long-on 
one side, a piece of similar wire thirty-one inches and a 
quarter long through the middle, and a piece 
of wire twenty inches and seven-eighths long 
on the other side. The ends of each piece of 
wire are overlapped half an inch and fastened, 
and the ends of the strip gathered in this man~- 
ner are sewed up. Finally, set short pieces 
of wire covered with jaconet on the under side 
of the rim at regular intervals; each piece of 





Surrt For CHILD FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
attern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL. 
es Figs. 52 ‘and 58. a os 


wire extends from one outer wire of the rim to the other, and 
the crown and rim are overseamed together. The joining seam 
is covered by a Swiss muslin binding. The hat is bordered with 
two ruches of figured jaconet an inch and a half wide, which are 
arranged in box-pleats half an inch wide; the ruche on the out- 
side is hemmed on both sides a quarter of an inch wide, and the 
ruche on the inside is pinked very fine. The crown of the hat is 
surrounded with a pleated band of figured jaconet, which is edged 
with lace, and the ends of which fall loose in the back. A bow 
of jaconet is set on in front. An elastic braid keeps the hat in 
place. Bend the hat thus finished in the shape shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Wuire Linen Garpen Hoop. This hood is made 
of fine white linen, trimmed with guipure inséftion seven-eighths 


of an inch wide, white lace an inch and a quarter wide, and with , 


blue silk ribbon. Fig. 54, Supplement, gives the pattern for the 


Fig. 8.—Ecru Orcanpy Garpen Hoop. The trimming for 
this hood consists of écru lace and brown reps ribbon edged with 
similar lace. Brown gros grain ribbon.strings, trimmed with lace, 
tie under the chin. Figs. 31-33, Supplement, give the pattern 
for the hood. : 


MODERN DINNER-TABLES. 


| y= things considered, it may be owned that the modern din- 
ner-table, the table of to-day, approaches as nearly to the old 
Greek type as is compatible with the widely divergent character 
of the two civilizations. It certainly approaches the classic pat- 
tern in two valuable particulars—beauty and repose. ‘There is 
much to please the eye. Instead of the heavy silver dish-covers, 
behind which Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith began that file- 
firing of puns and paradoxes which was to last till tea- 
time, we now see bright blossoms and graceful green 
fronds of drooping fern, and rich ripe fruit, obviously 
piled up rather to be looked at than for any grosser pur- 
pose, and pretty vases, and here and there a flash of 
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Fig. 2.—Wuuire Linen Garven Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., Fig. 54. 





BiovusE For Boy From 2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV. 
Pi F 69-73. PP. t, ” 


even better than did the ancients. 
















Dress For Boy From $70 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVIL, Figs. 76-78. 


























































































































Fig. 1.—Wuite Ficurep Jaconet GarpEeNn Har. 


crystal or a gleam of burnished metal visible ‘through the flowers. Our 
personal preparations for the repast are not, it is true, quite up to the 
Athenian standard. We neither wreathe our heads with blush-roses nor 
carry doves nestling among the folds of our robes. c 
with chafrs, and do not loll on ivory couches among silken pillows. Nobody 
fans us with rustling palm leaves out of Syria, or. with peacock feathers from 
the far Ind. No slaves swing censers simmering with the perfumes of 
Arabia. Music itself is not a very frequent addition to our joys, unless an 
organ-grinder catches sight of the illuminated windows and refuses to ‘‘ move 
on.” We no more think of summoning our own flutists and lute-players 
to play soft airs behind a screen than we should dream of engaging the serv- 
_ices of the Ethiopian serehaders, banjo, bones, and all, from the public- 
house where our coachmen drink their beer. 
dancers to perform in even the most elegant of ballets would now be voted 
an unpardonable anachronism. After all, we understand the art of quiet 
Classic repose, especially in Rome, was 
quite compatible with making other people work very hard indeed for one’s 
amusement. - 
But what an improvement is the modern dinner over the coarser hospi- 
tality of our grandfathers! Surely it is better. to see and sniff bright sweet 


BLovusE For Girt FRoM 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 





We content ourselves 


The introduction of opera- 


437 
flowers and cool green leaves, to say nothing of hot-house 
pine-apples and blooming grape clusters, than to employ 
the same senses with reference to steaming sirloins of 
beef and smoking saddles of mutton. Why should it ever 
have been thought necessary that a monstrous fish should 
lie wallowing on his flat dish at one end of the table, 
seeming to gasp with his widely gaping mouth, while his 
round white eyes stared at the company in mute reproach? 
Why was it indispensable to balance this finny captive by 
a caldron of hot soup, euphemistically styled a tureen, 
and large enough to have contained a fatted calf in the 
form of mock-turtle? . And then the carving 
—the horrid sharpening of the knife with which 
some enthusiastic operators insisted on prelud- 
ing the ceremony, the cutting ard slicing and 
dismembering of blameless fowls, the dissection 
of a quarter of lamb, or the sacrificial observ- 
ance of carving a haunch of venison—are we 
not well rid of these, and of the hideous ana- 
tomical talk to which they gave rise among 





Inrant’s Waist.—[See Double Page. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXXIL, Figs. 91-93. 


some of the seniors of the party, the heroes of.a hundred ban- 
quets? That there should ever have been a time when society 
tolerated conversation about side-bones_and alderman’s walks, 
and when a carver could be complimented on the neatness with 
which he made the transverse cut in performing on a saddle of 
mutton, or the unerring dexterity with which he articulated the 
joints of a wild-duck, seems odd to neophytes born under a milder 
system. ‘Then the drinking wine with this person and that, the 
nodding of heads and jerking of glasses that went on throughout 
the formidable length of the old-fashioned table; the delay be- 
tween the courses, when every. body sat helpless around a desert 
of white damask; the exuberant philanthropy with which host 
and_ hostess eonjured their friends to eat and drink more than 
was good for them! Who ever presses a guést to eatnow? That 
peine forte et dure is over, let us hope in perpetuity, and the new 
mode of dining saves Mr. and Mrs. Amphitryon what must have 
been a most laborious. task. 

There are admirers of old ways still, who regret, or who say 
that they regret, the antique’ observances of a more demonstra- 
tively hospitable age. The obsolete has never been without a 
faithful few to sing its praises. The adoption of forks was a 
national blessing; but we may’be sure that they. were not intro- 
duced without a protest on the part.of the Master Slenders and 
Justice Shallows of the day in favor of the good old English cus- 
tom of eating with no sharp instrument to assist, the fingers in 
their, natural. task. When horns gave place-to drinking-glasses, 
when porcelain plates replaced the platter of -hard wood and the 
trencher of greasy pewter, when dining-room floors were covered 
with Turkey carpets instead of with rushes, the groans of some 
elderly Britons must have saluted the change. . To please every 
one is proverbially difficult, and we need not grudge the veterans 
of the mahogany the harmless luxury of grumbling at French 
‘* kickshaws,” flower-decked tables, and diners & la Russe. 
But as regards the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, there.is little doubt but that our modern meal ap- 
proaches as nearly as possible to the ideal. of what a dinner 
should be, whatever grumblers may say about old times. 
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Fig. 3.—Ecru Orcanpy Garpen Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 81-88, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vutace Bemwer.—Tea, coffee, chocolate, or lemon- 
ade may be offered to your callers instead of wine. 
It is only necessary to offer plates with cake. 

G. W. B.—The magnificent “Dies Ire,” is 
easily accessible, both in Latin and English. We do 
not consider it worth while to reprint it in the Bazar 
with its numerous translations, as you suggest. 

8. E. D.—Rub your hands with violet powder or 

@ Starch before putting on your gloves. —A godfather 
usually makes some gift to the child for which he is 
sponsor, the value of which depends naturally on his 
inclination and means. A silver cup is peculiarly ap- 
propriate. It is given before the ceremony. : 

Muss E. R.—You know much better than we possibly 
can do whether you are likely to persist in your resolve 
to lead a single life, or whether your lover will persuade 
you in the end to regard him in a warmer light than as 
asister. There can certainly be no harm in letting him 
make the trial; and if you do not pass the ordeal, why, 
it may be all the better for your happiness. 

E. B. anp Oruers.—Letters to Mr. George William 
Curtis may be addressed to the care of Harper & 
Brothers. 

Quix.—The poet laureate is literally a poet officially 
erowned with laurel. The custom of thus crowning 
poets is very ancient, and originated apparently with 
the Greeks, who honored the poets successful in mu- 
sical Contests witha laurel crown. The Romans copied 
the cuetom during the empire. It was revived in the 
twelfth century by the Emperor of Germany, Henry 
IV., who first bestowed the title. The first poet lau- 
reate of much distinction was Petrarch, in the four- 
teenth century. Tasso died just as the honor was about 
to be conferred on him. Chaucer is reputed to have 
been the first poet laureate of England, the title having 
been conferred on him in 1867 by Edward III. Spenser 
was known as the laureate of Queen Elizabeth ; though 
this laureateship seems to have been rather a vague af- 
fair until James L., in 1630, conferred the title on Ben 
Jonson by patent, with a salary of £100 a year and a 
tierce of Canary wine, from which time to the present 
there has been a regular succession of laureates, as fol- 
lows: Ben Jonson, William Davenant, John Dryden, 
Thomas Shadwell, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Law- 
rence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, Robert South- 
ey, William Wordsworth, and Alfred Tennyson. It 
was originally the custom for the poet laureate to 
write annual odes in return for the honor, but this 
was pended at the der t of George IIL, 
since when the incumbents have written only when 
and what they chose. 

Cambriver.—We usually decline to answer ques- 
tions concerning cut paper patterns in this column; 
but we will take occasion to say here to you in par- 
ticular, and to our readers in general, that we only ex- 
change patterns where the mistake is our own, which 
‘was not the case in this instance. As your order speci- 
fied no measure, we sent you the average size, which 
was mailed before your second letter arrived—too late 
to rectify your neglect. Cut the pattern a little larger 
and it will answer your purpose. 

E. C. G. B.—The back numbers are ont of print at 
present. We will send them as soon as they are ready. 
The great influx of orders has been th> cause of the 
delay, which we trust that you and others of our 
readers will excuse. 

Mary.—The prefix Miss or Mrs. is indispensable to 
business cards, in order to leave no doubt as to your 
address in the minds of strangers. 

8. S. M.—Gold ornaments are worn at weddings. 

R. 8. V. B.—The patterns are suitable for traveling 
suits. Get gray mohair at 50 cents a yard. 

Mus. H. 8. W.—Sashes are but seldom worn. White 
braid is used on white piqué 

J. W. M.—Iron kilt pleats flatly, then raise them 
with a knife blade. We have no collar patterns. 

H. E. W.—Make your scallops about an inch and a 
half deep and three inches broad. Bind with a bias 
strip of the material. 

Mrs. M. E, B.—The first Dolly Varden flats were 
caught up only in the sides, but the brims are now 
turned up in various ways, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. 

Mo.tiy.—Make a Swiss muslin dress, with five 
hemmed ruffles six inches deep on the skirt, and a 
Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise. Do not line the 
waist. Get piqué, or else grenadine, for your little girl’s 
suit. Have the glass in your door lights painted, or 
else put up a shade of Swiss muslin, gathered top and 
bottom and laid in as fluting. If thisis not dark enough, 
line the muslin with rose-colored cambric, or else use 
thick white holland shades. 

8S. M. A.—Many lapping ruffles on the lower skirt, 
with merely a facing on the upper skirt and basque, 
will be stylish trimming for your spring suit. 

E. A. B.—A suit of white organdy would be suitable 
for the house for one in deep mourning. . 

Anna J. C.—Deep kilt pleating on the lower skirt, 
with bias bands on the upper garments, will make 
suitable trimming for deep mourning. 

Crara,—Seven yards of cretonne will make a polo- 
naise. 

M. A. B.—Make your black silk dress with postilion- 
waist and Dolly Varden over-skirt by pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V. 

Mrs. L. R. M.—Stout ladies are wearing the Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden, and they do not find it unbe- 
coming, as the great fullness behind is necessary now 
for a stylish tournure. 

C. M. J.—Blue plush is not worn for house sacques. 
Get cashmere instead. 

A. R. C.—Use the Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
a piqué dress for a stout figure. Trim with open- 
worked edging and insertion. Ruffles of the same, or 
else guipure lace and insertion, trim black grenadine 
most stylishly. The pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. V., would be stylish for your grenadine. 

Mzs. J, 8. T.—The pattern sent you is just what you 
want for the bombazine dress. The Marguerite Dolly 





Varden takes very little, if any, more cloth than the. 


Marguerite, and is bouffant enough to dispense with a 
large bustle, though it requires a support for the plain 
part of the polonaise just below the waist. 

Bette Virw.—A white Swiss muslin made with 
many gathered flounces on the skirt, an apron-front 
over-skirt and basque, also ruffled, is suitable for a 
graduate's dress. The pink silk should be similarly 
made. 


N. Fanniz.—Read answer above to “Belle View.” . 


Make your black grenadine by suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. V. The plain but stylish over-skirt of 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., is appropriate 
for bombazine. Make a Watteau sacque of black 
cashmere, and trim with jet galloon. If you prefer 
braiding, you should use black braid on a black 
sacque, 

Iba anv Lavra.—Read answer to “Belle View” 
above. 





A Hint 10 Tue Worxine Man.—A man with a fam- 
ily, however poor he may be, owes it to his wife to save 
her health and strength in every way possible. He has 
no right to allow the mother of his children to wear 
her life out toiling with her needle to clothe her fam- 
ily. His duty is to buy the New*Wilson Under-Feed 

ng Machine, the best machine for family sewing 
ever invented, and he can buy one for fifty dol 
More than this, he can buy the Wilson Machine upon 
terms which enable him to pay for it in small monthly 
installments that he can spare out of his wages without 
feeling the drain. He will get thereby a machine ca- 
ble of doing every variety of family work in the most 
Peantiful manner, a machine that even a child can op- 
erate, and which will prove a permanent family bless- 
ing. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N.Y.; also for sale in 
alt other cities in the U.S.—{Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapirs.—Mrs, H. B. Tartor, 
Putnam, Ohio, has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine 14 years without repairs. 
In two weeks she earned with it $40, besides 
doing her own housework ; has stitched 80 yards 
in less than 2 hours. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





“Bornetr’s Toret Preparations will speak for 
themselves.” —[{Charleston Mercury.) 











. 
Coryine Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patieras may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Pte: useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 





MRS. C.G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), ~~ Mrs. C. G. PARKER 
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13 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
— If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
h 








tamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
am; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Ssereces, Flatulence, gnawing in 
the stomach, pain and rumbling in the bowels, 
craving for stimulants, disappear when Dr. WaLKER’s 
Vineear Birrers are taken. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, ~~ for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Bnt- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed §d embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


| bg aed LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 
Maine.—Open June 10. Best house, most delight- 
ful location, and finest beach on coast of Maine. House 
erected 1871, has. e, mi rooms, single and en suite, 
lighted with gas, with wide halls, extensive verandas, 
with unobstructed sea view on three sides. Billiards, 
Bowling Alleys, Croquet Lawn; sailing and row boats, 
with trusty skippers; saddle and carriage horses. Quad- 
rille band.in constant attendance. Fourhoursfrom Bos- 
ton, by Boston, Maine, & Eastern R.R. Terms mode- 
rate, particularl to families and season boarders. ol 
ply to DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V : » the most eminent physicians, ty 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. v 


INFANTS. 


TRAUSS’S WALTZES.—‘‘ 1001 Nights,” 

60c. ; “New Vienna,” 60c.; ‘*Green Mountains,” 
Faust, 75c.; ‘“‘ Oriental March,” Berge, 50c.; ‘* Roses 
Underneath the Snow” (New Song), Danks, 35c. ; “‘ You 
Kissed Me” (very beautiful), Inslee, 35¢c.; ‘‘ Pooty 
Loweesa,” Gus Phillips, 35c.; ‘‘Good-Bye, Charlie,” 
80c. Mailed. LOUIS BERGE, 30 East 14th St, N.Y. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 























A BHOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


for 
LADIES, MISSES, AND INFANTS. 


Embroidered French Organdie Overdresses. 
Embroidered Lawn Robes, 
Lawn Sui 


ts. 
Cambric and Pique Vanes 
Children’s Embroidered Pique Walking Coats. 
‘Misses’ Pique and Lawn Suits. 
Embroidered and Lace-Trimmed French Underwear. 
Ph Trousseaux and Infants’ Wardrobes Made to 
er. 
Pasa: may and German Corsets, Panniers, Hoop-Skirts, 
Coy & 








In view of the extensive alterations and large addi- 
tions now making to the present premises, and to make 
room for the largely increased 

FALL IMPORTATIONS, 
will continue to offer THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF 
THEIR ELEGANT and well-assorted stock of 

Fancy Summer —, Japanese Silks and Po 
Gaze de Soies, Gaze hesnbreie, Pongees, Pb oma 
Crepe de Chines, Chintz Foulards, Paris-Printed Gren- 
— Paris Organdies and Jaconets, a 
Materials, Printed Cambrics, Cali Summer Shawls, 
&c., &c., AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 

N, B.—Purchasers are ———e requested to in- 
spect these 8, as the R DUCTION will be found 
on EXAMINATION TO BE ACTUAL. 


EMBROIDERIES AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
__. The stocks of 
Paris-Embroidered Breakfast Sets, 
Hamburg Edgings and Insertings, 
Embroidered Muslin Bands, 
Embroidered Double-Linen Chemise Bands, 
Tuckings, Plaitings, Rufflings, &c., 
‘Have been largely replenished, , 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Also, a Large Lot of 
PATENT DUPLEX PLAITINGS, 
Less than Half Price. 


SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS 
of Every Description. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, YOUTHS’, AND MEN’S 
HOSIERY, 





An unsurpassed assortment of all makes. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
Linen, Muslin, and Traveling Shirts; all styles Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Cravats, Ties, Scarfs, &c., &c. 
N. B.—Goods to order at short notice. 





A MOST EXTRAORDINARY - 


SACRIFICE 


Of Iron Grenadines. 
THE BEST MAKES IMPORTED. 
Warranted Pure Silk aad Wool. 


1 Line, 50 cents; former price, 80 cents, 
1 Line, 60 cents; former price, $1. 
1 Line, 70 cents; former price, $1 10. 


Pure Silk and Wool, 2 Yards Wide. 
1 Line, $1 25; former price, $2 25. 
1 Line, $1 50; former price, $3. 
1 Line, $1 75; former price, $3 50. 


The above prices show the actual reductions made 
by us within one month. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner Broadway and Waverley Place, N. Y. 


| R — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
| SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 24% oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, wéight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 0z., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 





Large 
Extra 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. ~ 687 Broadway, near —— St, 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Correspondence d by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 
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DER*“PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST, SENT BY MAIL. 


RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 

Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at “ Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 737 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing go and all 

other di adhe disorders ote — a” 
. le prietor, 

cents per box. JOHN Fé Collese Place. New York, 





[June 29, 1879, 
FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 
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La Perichole Polonaise is a rare selection from our 
last budget of Paris styles. It causes us to forget all 
others as we look upon it. It is one of those standard 
combinations of ART that NEVER fails of victory in 
holding its own und when all its companions have 
— away. e predict a glorious reign for it. No 

lady need hesitate to decide upon it for the costume 

which she wishes to wear the coming Fall and Win- 
ter, for we assure her that it will be largely imported in 
psc ad suits by our costume importers, in about 
SEVEN WEEKS, when (the Summer trade over) they 
will not expose it to view until their FALL OPENING, 
We point to this PARTICULARLY to show those un- 
acquainted with us that we are ae ng the attern 
of it FULLY THREE MONTHS IN A VANCE of 
the BEST and most expensive source of getting Paris 
styles. It requires eight yards of 24-inch goods. All 
sizes. Price of Pattern, including a CLOTH MODEL, 
which shows exactly how to make and put it together, 
and how it will look when finished, ONE DOLLAR. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut this 
advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOLLAR 
to us, we will mail to them this pattern, with the Cloth 

el and the Hermosa Fichu No. 1046. And we will 
send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN 
BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! Now is the 
time to subscribe for the best FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY FASHION pub- 
lication that imports styles and furnishes patterns of 
them. Wegivea CLOTH MODEL with every pattern, 
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Dolly Varden Polonaise is the charming novelty of 
the season, and becomes the decided favorite of all who 
see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in vogue—or 
any kind of wash material is used. By unbuttoning 
the lapels at the side and back, and loosening the belt, 
i mes a plain Pelisse, without pleat or gather; 
by readjusting again it is transformed into an elegant, 
tight-fitting ‘olonaise. As this change can be made 
in less than THREE MINUTES, and as it requires 
only six yards of yard-wide goods, it is easy to see why 
it is so highly honored. All sizes. Price of pattern, 
including a CLOTH MODEL, which shows exactly how 
to make “re it together, and how it will look when 
finished, ONE DOLLA F 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut 
this advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOL- 
LAR to us, we will mail to them this pattern, with 
the Cloth Model and the HERMOSA FICHU No. 1046, 
AND we will send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! 
NOW is the time to subscribe for the best FASHION 
ee tin thor imports styles ana £0 
FASHION publication tha ports style: ‘° 
nishes neiterne of them. a‘au bac Tt oi pe Se 

ith every pattern. \y 
ci — 914 Broadway, New York. 
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HERMOSA FICHU. A convenience and a novelty 
for an outside garment—made in Grenadine, —_— 
Silk, Cambric, Poplin, &c. Very frequently in White 
or Black Lace, and —— with ee reset. 
house or street. It very great favor | 
Requires about one and a half yards of 24-inch goods. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


SMITH'S 


Tlustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Published at 914 Broadway, New York, 
Ts just the kind of a byt upon be ag 57 — practical 
in Dressmaking that every lady Se 
ne imports prt ng six WEEKS in ADVANCE of 
cosrUhiins. id Bi f infinitely more value 
pes i our Bazaar 0} re vs 
Pi than ALL THE OTHER fashion publications 
” : 
ay Your styles bear ample evidence of being 
NUINE i rtations.” ne 
ey eh Your INVEN TION of giving a cloth a 
with each pattern to show how to make and end oy 
gether is the GRA NDEST improvement ever m: 
render patterns useful to ALL.” on 
The above is the a 4 - —— of t 
sands that r into us through the - 
We wt 1 BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION with 
the PRESENT NUMBER! 
Single copy mailed for 25 cents. 4 
NOTICE.—Cut the part of the Special Offer out ani 
send it to us. ress 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, — 
914 Broadway, New Yorks 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 
mand universal approbation. 
The distinctive qualities 
which have gained for these 
goods such great favor and 
unprecedented demand are, 
I. They are all pure 
Linen, even to the low- 
est grade. 
It. They are made of 
. —- — ae 
T. Th texture & uniform quality. 
iv. Thelr great strength and durability, 
which make t! superior to all others. 
These goods are sold by most of the Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 


United States. 

Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 
Peak, poamay like the above, is stamped on each 
dozen piece. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11k NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUEK BRING PRINTED ON 
FAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 














” vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK...... on 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “15 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
96 Be POI OD ca wee cn icesccasccancccesssccs ie 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to ‘ 
dian tide Sins He eisinisisiads asin ciaipiic amas 5 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

WOREN Oi cs node cnccserccvensescasacsisccsescs oe: Fe 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

‘ 


MEME Ac nateatsd cont ceeetatscncadciaceses oF 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. © 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
OE ie nddecpannsdsciniaessaces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
Pe ee a 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “es 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt....,. ‘© 49 





NG BURT bsiks cis nscnciiet srs ictasvecesccces * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt....,....... * 52 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “© 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.............-.- *-@ 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers) ja * 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
BUG WOMANS BN Gisw io scccasccecessccercoccs . 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “oak 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
BINGE DUCE WIRE CMOS 65.50 caceceSececcicaees “3 


y 
from 4 to 12 years old Se ae 


) 
POSTILION - BASQUE 





EoateGanvawenacerdcetetsdoaahasedaaseas 6 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail; 

ee. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE ENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
"DOMESTIC" 


‘“NQSomnsaasan2s= 
A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 

’ Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8 M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


A’ Gr HORACE WATERS, 

at eat OF er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopgons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOKS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
ener or will take a portion cash and balance in 
month ly Or quarterly installments. 


RASCALS Don't like the “Star-Spangled Ban- 


Li) ner,” because it shows up all quacks, 
humbugs, swindlers, &c., &c. Its ** Rogues’ Corner” 
will save you MONEY. Only 75 cents a year, and an 
elegant Prang Chromo free. ‘S; ecimens,6 cents. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. i. 























good drug stores. 


REACHING the NORTH POLE. 


It is claimed that the North Pole will certainly be reached by one of the ex- 
peditions now in search of it. Suppose it should be, and the American flag 
should be hoisted there, to revolve with the axis of the earth once in twenty- 


~~. oh a four hours (!), what then? Would the discovery be one-tenth as valuable 
ss I ] to the world in general as 

7 Bs Bd TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 

N is to the sick and suffering? Is not an ble preparation, that will cure 

2 *Y, = indigestion, constipation, nervousness, bilious complaints, and all manner of 


internal disturbances arising from debility, of more importance to mankind 
than the location of the Pole? Rather! 


he true article is procurable at all 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 

a child can work 

‘ & more rfect 

e " ag soy le with 








It does aw: 
with prickin; 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit 

‘ect and ir- 


weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
S tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
of ve 


ae = —s . ce’ 

traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 

cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


SS 7; pe 









BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 


fans 





LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

é > THE most valuable addition to 
J the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 

the most fascinating andinstruc- 

tive amusement in the Family; 

and is unsurpassed forthe yse of 

AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 

Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 

3 toBENJ.O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 

B 349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 

fF] WM. Y. EpwARDS, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
: 7 Market St’ 
phia; J. F. EDWAEDS, 190 N. Sixth 

Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 S. Jef= 

C Agents. 





ferson :—Manufacturer’s 


WARREN WARD & C0, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are yocgeeet to 
, all 


furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


Providence Wringer, 
NEW 1872. 
Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
























ing; 
_ —_ CurvedClamp, 
ULTON RO \ , 
Pte Ere in of Af Nem 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 





5 You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We answer—It costs 





: = which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
U. 8. Plann Co,, PAS PeanAweaw. Maw York, 





BUUK AGEN'TS WAIW ITED. 
For een. address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
rothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


) OOLEY’S. 
“He. YEAST, 885, 


per & 





TRY. IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 
500 PHOTOGRAPHS of Dis ished per- 
SOnWM. LP DOWNES, Box 181, Troy NY. 


GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


ADIES wanted to sell Silver-Plated Button- 




















Hole Cutters. Sample25c. A. Day, Detroit, Mich. 









f of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
- both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 

above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
p valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ever 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 

igued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, Lage fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 





Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 


Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. mt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 





ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugegists at $1.00 per bottle. 











Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. H r’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the t: being 
a Guide ern ~ Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germary, — Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe Fet- 
Ringe, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” ‘ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Eighty Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $500. (Just Ready.) 


¢ 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuartes Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley," &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Parmer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Sarvey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4, 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wm. Frage, Author of “‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svyo, Pa- 
per, §0 cents. (Just Ready.) 


5. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cur- 
vivs, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by 
Ww. Suita, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Just Ready.) 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. (Just Ready.) 


7. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Parr Smitn, B.A. With Woodcuts.. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 

8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Barrp, with the 
ao of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 

9. 

ALBERT LUNEL._ A Novel. By the late Lorp 

Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wu. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound iu one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 

11 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. , Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirt Tatmaarg, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


12. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oxtver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Marri Cuvzziewit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


13. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

14. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 
15. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Written by 
Himself. Complete in 3 vols., in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00 per vol. 





ta Harree & Brorners will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta~ Harper's Caratocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE 
Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Odd, Strange. Send 
stamp for postage to AMS & CO., Boston. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 

Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 

TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 














Harper's Werkiy, One Year 
Harper's Bazar, 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEeEkty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Supsoriprrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazaz, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERtoptcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Liney Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[June 29, 1872, 





Georce. “ There, Aunt Mary! what do you think of that? J drew the Horse, and Ethel dr 
But what would Mamma say to your drawing Jockeys on a Sunday? 


Aunt Mary. “H’m! 














AN EARLY QUIBBLE. 


Grorcg. “Ah! but look here! We've Drawn him Riding to Church, you know!” 


FACETIZ. 


A youne lady has brought a libel suit agairst her 
mother, as the only means to get a mother-in-law. 


—— 
Proverstat Pattosorny.—A notorious young thief, 
when asked by a clergyman to reform, remarked that 
he bad heard ne le say, ‘‘ Age before honesty,” and 
quite believed e sentiment. 


—_ 
THE PLAINT OF AN ANGRY LOVER. 
He culleth comfort from the use of Elizabethan expletives. 


Zounds! must I think how oft, of yore, 
We pledged our faithless plights; 

What time we roamed by the silvery. shore, 
And the moon shone soft o’ nights? 

By my halidame! how you'd gaze on high, 
And vow to be ever true! 

For the stars might fade, or the sea run dry, 
But you’d never change—not you! 


And now you have wedded, perfidious jade! 
a coach and a — fat; meet eten wile 
ut, marry come up! do you se 
I shall sleep the worse for that? ; 
Fall = a fish in the take there bin, 
As as in net delay’th; 
And I wot of a wench with fairer skin, 
And far sunnier locks, i’ faith! 


But never n will I trust brown eyes: 
Tags ever I longed tor the giitieing ries 
ever I lo ‘or the glitte: ! 

Alack! and a-well-a-day! . we 

Go to! I abhor your treacherous art, 
And your soft deceptive looks; 

Your image I tear from my bursting heart— 
Odsbodikins! and Gad zooks! 

—»>——_ 


Dierotions ror Farntine.—Never faint when you 
arealone. Always select some good opportunity. The 
more persons there are about you, the more successful 
will be your fit. Never faint more than once in the 
same evening, as there may be a falling off in the sym- 
pathy on the second experiment. A woman should 
not only faint well, but be above ———_ Be very 
careful, theréfore, never to risk a faint unless you have 
some object in view. 


——@ 
A Hammenovs Man—A coffin-maker. 


(Commencement of the Croquet Season. 





After a recent examination of female teachers of 
Ohio some of the unsuccessful candidates complained 
that injustice had been done them, whereupon the ex- 
aminers were so cruel as pdt poe! extracts from the 
papers written by the rejected applicants. The follow- 
ng dre a few specimens: “ The food is first masticated 
and then passes through the phalanx;” “ Respiration 
is the sweating of the body ;” *‘ The chest is formed of 
two bones, the sternum and spinal cord ;” ‘“‘ Emphasis 
is placing more distress on some words.” One candi- 
date says that “ Virginia obtained its name from the 
Virgin p= another that “it was so named from 
Victoria ing it a Virgin State.” 


—_——_>—— 
Tue Last Invention.—A paper says the late Mr. 
Dickens is to be “‘ monumented.” 


>. 
In the county of Argyll there is a small country inn 
g the laconic name of Druimtighmhicillechattan. 


a ————e 

An Irish lecturer of note solemnly said, one evening, 
“ Parents, you may have children, or, if you have not, 
your daughters may have.” 


—_—_—>——_ 
What a agg of anxious love defending its object 
against a siege of importunities is brought before the 
mind by the following advertisement, taken from a 
Western paper! 

“ EneaGep.—Miss Anna Gould to John Candal, City 
Marshal, both of Leavenworth, Kansas. m this 
time henceforth and forever—until Miss Anna Gould 
becomes a widow—all young men are requested to 
withdraw their particular attentions.” 


pa Rata 
What flower should be the emblem of Truth ?—The 
Li(e)lac. : 
Horn-aMENTAL.—Old Hornblower was talking very 
big about being entirely a self-educated man. Sneer- 


well, who overheard him, said, ‘Ah, I understand— 
you were at the school where every man was his own 


toot-er. 


Women think that ribbons are made to be looked 
at; men believe they ought to be handled. - 


———_~>__— 

AtCheyenne the belle of the evening was Miss W——. 
She was dressed faultlessly in a linsey-woolsey of the 
palest shade of café au lait, cut en train, and trimmed 
with Chicago relics, 


KEEN. 


Tus Major wonp@Rs WHEN Miss MyRTLE WILL GIVE IT UP! 


ew the Jockey !” 
~. 





South Wind, and Shower every half heur.) 





w—_—_————— 


yet ns 





’ 
onde, Elvire, Idelfo Regina, J osephe-Michelle, 
Gabriclle, Raphaelle, ann mille e quattro, as Mozart’s 


— 
Many hands are employed in printing, but we have 
seen a foot-print. ° 


the oui: ‘ Haow’s trade, square ?’ a’al, cash 
trade’s der dull naow, major. Betsy Nippsr has 
bort an egg’s worth of and got trusted for’ it till 


her 8 ed pullet lays.’” 


—_——»————— 
THE BACK TRACK. 
Yourtu. “I say, cabby, will this road take me to 
*Harlem 2?” 
Cassy (considering). “Harlem? Eh? Oh yes, 
that ’ll take p to — rt). “Th . 
OUTH ri depart). anks—muc! 
obliged——thanke!” 
Cassy (suddenly). “But you'll hev to turn round 
and go the other way.” : 
( Youth stands still for fifteen minutes, and then doesn’t 
see i 


To MAKE A Turn Man apreaR Fat—Call after him, 
and he will then look round, 


° Oo 

** Bulwer,” a ener remarks, ‘ says that pov- 
erty is only an idea.” It’sa bags aa idea, and one we 
should not care to entertain. We prefer the real, es- 
pecially in property. 


eS 
Too OLp.—A school-mistress, while taking down the 
names and ages of her pupils and the names of their 
arents, at the beginning of the term, asked one little 
Follow what his father’s name was. ‘Oh, you needn’t 
take down his name; he is too old to go to school to a 
woman,” was the reply. e 
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OTHER WOMAN?” 


‘‘ Er—what Color did you ony your Carriage Wheels were?” 
** Green, picked out with Red!” 
“ Er—Thanks ! 


I shall Look out for ’em in the Park!” 


Juner. ‘ Well, you are fond of stealing: if I should 
let you steal now, what would you steal fh 
Prisoner. ‘I would steal away, your honor.” 


Never write secrets with a quill pen—it might split. 
ns 


ReEasonaBiE.—The doctors’ coachmen in Edinburgh 
are — an opposition to Sunday labor. Sup- 
ose the invalids be; first, and strike against Sun- 
ay illness. The doctors would then be able to con- 
cede the point to their coachmen. If the invalids 
won't strike, the coachmen had better get an act for 
unishing people for being ill on Sundays introduced 
to Parlfament. 





THE JURY-LAW VICTIM. 
Summonep to serve on a jury! 
Oh, I shall g0 to the bad! 
Driven, with distraction and fury, 
Ruin in prospect, stark mad. 
Dragged from the work that’s my living, 
Other men’s business to mind, 
I shall no thought have for giving. 
Save to my own, left behind. 


Truly to try they may swear me, 
Off mine Se when torn; 
eties te: 


ar me, 
What can I be but forsworn ? 

Counsel will vainly harangue me, 
Witness depose all in vain, 

Judge’s ae he could hang me— 
Naught of my mind will obtain. 


As for all criminal cases, 
I shall the prisoner acquit, 

Like a deaf man’s while my place is; 
Give him the doubt’s benefit. 

And in all civil, as hearing z 
Not either side what they say, 

I shall toss up, that appearing 
Nearest for me the right way. 


If you’d have juries attention 
ay your confounded affairs, 

Press men by fortune, or pension, 

Freed from life’s personal cares. 
Idle is all adjuration 

When the adjured are not free. 
So much for the administration 

Of justice you'll get out of me! 


BS 





THE MORNING CONCERT. 
Swett (doesn't care for music himself). “My dear, is this—ah [yawns 








